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“What better gift to the state 


than to teach and train youth’ 


(CICERO) 
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Ir 1s often asked why N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., concerns itself with such 
small advertisers as the private schools. 

The answer is because the founder of this business was a teacher 
before he became an apostle of advertising. 

As an educator he sought to help young minds reach out for higher 
and better concepts—to substitute understanding for credulity. 

And then he saw that that was what business needed—the replacing 
of hearsay about, and ignorance of, a product with the truth. On this 
principle he pioneered a new understanding of advertising. 

And, just as he saw the need of the individual for greater knowledge, 
he saw the need of better minds in business. 

For nearly threescore years, Ayer & Son have been serving the 
private schools of America—helping in the enrolment of thousands of 
young people—who, in turn, take their greater equipment into life. 

A department of specialists devote their talents and energies to these 
schools, recommending to each a program based on a study and analysis 
of individual problems. 

x 


N.W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters * WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK * BOSTON * CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * DETROIT 
LONDON * MONTREAL * BUENOS AIRES . SAO PAULO 
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Auto Boys Carve 81% Gain 
In Iowa First 6 Months 1934 
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: HEY- 
WHAT'S THIS | 
HEAR ABOUT 
THE DES MOINES 
REGISTER ANDO 
TRIGUNE?7 




























20, l O05 automobiles were sold in Iowa 


the first 6 months of 1934. That’s an increase of 
81% over the 11,120 sold during the same period in 
1933. 


Over 60% of these new car purchasers in Iowa 
read THE DES MOINES REGISTER AND 
TRIBUNE daily. Over 70% read THE DES 
MOINES SUNDAY REGISTER. 30% of the 
new car purchasers read no other daily newspaper; 
50% read no other Sunday newspaper. 


Smart advertisers see in these figures direct evi- 
dence that Iowans have money and are spending it 
... not only for autos but hundreds of other prod- 
ucts. 


Smart advertisers see, too, that the most direct 
way to this top-third of Iowa’s purchasing power 
is through THE DES MOINES REGISTER 
AND TRIBUNE'S quarter million circulation. 
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This Week 


HE President returns to the 

White House; and Congress, 
busily fence-fixing, will return to 
the Capitol. Whither bound? 
Charting thé course of Adminis- 
trative thought and action, digging 
inte statistics to determine how far 
we have traveled already, Chester 
M. Wright, alert on-the-ground 
man in Washington, finds that 
times are good—but that there 
is still a long way to go. In the 
lead-off article he predicts: “If 
next winter finds us merely inching 
along, then it will be safe to look 
for Congressional moves that will 
make past explosive legislation 
look like tea-party stuff, with the 
Administration meanwhile moving 
into a wider and more sweeping 
use of the unplumbed, partially ex- 
plored powers already in its hands.” 


* * * 


Yet, as Mr. Wright remarks, we 
are no longer frightened by facts. 
Business proceeds; and its work- 
men even contrive to extract at 
least a modicum of amusement. 
For instance, T. Harry Thompson, 
who knows his conferences, ecto- 
plasters himself upon the wall while 
Cardrate and Kibitz and Artgum 
and Wright and Bristol and Spiel- 
berg of The Agency meet with 
Selz, sales manager of Canned 
Clams, Inc., and with the advertis- 
ing manager, whose name is Yess. 
The O’Neillesque asides are par- 
ticularly enjoyable. Title: “In the 
Conference Room.” 


* * * 


Nor does Fred Barton, who be- 
longs to the Akron Lions Club and 
goes in for civic improvement and 
social uplift, seem to believe that 
we'll all be walking a goose-step 
by Christmas. Drawing from his 


experience as a chain-store man, 
he tells manufacturers how to sell 
the chain buyer. 

* * * 


Frank Blair, president of The 
Proprietary Association, announces 
the formation of an advisory com- 
mittee to pass upon the advertising 
done by _ association members. 
Edward H. Gardner will be ex- 
ecutive secretary. Thus we see the 
first organized effort by an impor- 
tant industry to clean its advertis- 
ing from within—something which 
other important associations had 
better be doing soon if they do not 
want the Government to attempt to 
do it for them. 


* * * 


Meanwhile, forward-looking .en- 
terprises strengthen their sales fa- 
cilities. Under the title, ‘“‘Sell- 
ing Sectors Re-charted for Fall 
Drives,” Arthur H. Little reports 
how seven companies are re-align- 
ing territories and recruiting sales 
personnel. 

Se. &.2 


David C. King has been obliged, 
for business reasons, to dig into a 
subject that is big and broad and 
deep—and as full of related detail 
—as is a planetarium. Under the 
heading “‘State Laws and NIRA,” 
he discloses why industry must 
study what the legislatures have 
done to link State legislation with 
the National Act. 

* * * 


Even in ax handles, there are 
styles. Hence, the American Han- 
dle Company confronted a catalog 
problem. Nobody ever had created 
a handle catalog worthy of the 
name. Sales manager Theodore C. 
Rose tells how his company, pio- 
neering in catalog-making, used 
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advertising to merchandise the 
printed product. 
* a 7 
Robert W. Palmer looks at con- 
vention exhibits. Having contacted 
more than 100 companies, he con- 
cludes that careful planning and 
good showmanship, backed by ad- 
vertising, will win dealer attention 
and co-operation. 
<< 3 


The A.N.A. tells about news- 
paper space sold “in combina- 
tion,” including the kind of com- 
bination that is “enforced.” Listed 
in a summary of the association’s 
study are eight objections to the 
combination plan, and the publish- 
ers’ claims in its defense. 

* * * 


Although itself intangible, life 
insurance knows three good sets 
of reasons for advertising its ser- 


INK Aug. 16, 1934 
of The Buchen Company, analyzes 
the insurance advertising situation 
to reveal how definitely educational 
insurance advertising must be 

* * * 

Strike issues make copy. Well 
aware that the highest court in 
which labor differences can be 
tried is the court of public opin- 
ion, strike-beset employers in scat- 
tered, strike-beset cities are demon- 
strating that the uses of advertising 
extend beyond the selling of mer- 
chandise. 

* * * 

What is this stuff called “Basic 
English”? It boasts a vocabulary 
limited to 850 words. But a para- 
graph of conventional English, 
translated into “Basic” seems some- 
how to lose strength, A reader 
suggests that “Basic” might help 
textual copy. Printers’ INK 
thinks so, too, but for different 
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RHODE ISLAND hails “The Sport of Kings.” Call it 
sport, or call it industry, “Narragansett,” the new 
million dollar track, in its first seven days of operation 
averaged crowds of well over 20,000 daily and chalked 
up a@ pari-mutuel of $2,239,912. . . Figures like these 
spell industry—activity and opportunity. Here 
are crowds—thousands of Rhode Islanders and visitors 
from out of the state. People who have money and 
spend money all in a market where the spending of it 
can be greatly influenced through the columns of the 
Providence Journal and Evening Bulletin. . . Plan now 
to have your product take its proper place in this 
highly active market. 


Providence Journal « Bulletin 
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HEADLINES 


from Milwaukee! 


“Factory Payrolls 80% Above °33” 





“Bank Debits Up Millions Weekly” 
“Building Permits Up 300%” | 
“Mortgage Credit Sets Three Year Record” 
“Kroger Chain Plans More Stores Here” 

' «Car Sales in Record Gains” 

«F, E.R. A. Employs 11,125 Here” 
«Philharmonic Concerts Pack Auditorium” 
“Retail Sales Continue Gains Over ’33” 


Ask a representative for the whole story on 
the growing sales opportunity in Milwaukee. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


FIRST BY MERIT 











NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES . .. . O°MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCI 
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Whither Bound ? 


Times Are Better, but if Real Recovery Is Not Here by Fall, 
Drastic Administration Moves Are Indicated 


By Chester M. Wright 


Washington Editorial Representative, Prunters’ INK 


POL Ae. Washington is like a deserted village. 
fence fixers have gone where the fences are thickest. 


The 
Capitol 


Hill echoes to nothing more significant than the clattering foot- 
steps of sightseers and their erudite guides. 
Most of the “big shots” of Recovery are on missions here and 


there. 


They have gone where the woodbine twineth, where the 


trout biteth and also where the customers want to know what 
Recovery is accomplishing. So, it turns out that some are on one 
mission, some are on another and a lot of them are just roaming 


around to see what they may see. 


However, there are a good many men on Uncle Sam’s payroll 


and on private payrolls as well 
who aren’t going any place this 
summer; they are just sticking to 
the job of figuring out the state 
of progress, the extent of Re- 
covery. It is their job to know the 
precise decimal point at which we 
have arrived in the magic tabula- 
tions by which we know what makes 
it tick and what makes the hands 
go around. 

By knowing how far we have 
gone and whether we have been 
able to read the road map straight 
and keep on the right highway we 
know something about how effec- 
tive the emergency measures have 
been—and we know something 
more than that. We know fairly 
well just about what the next 
Congress will be asked to do, come 
January first. 

Regardless of the fact that sta- 
tistics are supposed to be finalities, 
clothed with the power to reveal 
truth and nothing else, they are, it 
must be admitted, dangerous things. 
In themselves they. may be as pure 
as the driven snow, they may be 
upright and incapable of falsehood ; 
but when it comes to saying what 





these ‘figures may mean in terms 
of human life and happiness, then 
he who handles them does so at a 
certain risk. The integrity of 
arithmetic may also be the pitfall 
of economics. 

But be that as it may, Wash- 
ington insists upon trying to know 
what the figures mean; and so, not 
as prophet, nor yet as protagonist, 
but merely as reporter, I believe 
it may be helpful if some current 
conclusions are here set forth. If 
we can get a slant at an economic 
weather forecast it may serve some 
useful purpose and those who 
think the forecast is nothing more 
than an ancient and standard form 
of sausage can look the other way. 

Recovery has set in. Employ- 
ment has increased. Wages have 
gone up, in bulk, using July, 1933, 
as a base. The United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reports 
thus: “In manufacturing industries 
reporting to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics average hours per week 
were 15 per cent lower .in March, 
1934, than in July, 1933, and aver- 
age hourly earnings were 26 per 
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LIBERTY FOR CU ~ . had a strong 
appeal for the people of America. It 
won the idealists because liberty 
was their ideal. It won the business 
interests because it promised a 
wider field for their activity. It won 
the politicians because it was in line 
with traditional American policy. 
Here was plenty of self-interest. 
Yet year after year the oppression 
continued, the refugees poured in, 
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the issue was debated—and th 
did not come off. Then the 
was sunk. 

This was the essential spark. 
was the idea—explicit, irref 
—which gave a mental ral 
point to all the diverse interest 

“‘Remember the Maine!”’ 

* * * 
HEN advertising 
given the essential 
of an idea—when it becom , 
mental rallying point, not j 
product in print—it takes 0 
force of great salesmanshij 
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the essential spark. It has always 
attempted to send products out 
into the newspapers, the maga- 
zines, on the radio, and into the 
stores, armed with an idea. 
That is why products adver- 
tised through J. Walter Thompson 
Company have, in so many con- 
spicuous instances, become men- 
tal rallying points for the public 
—the products that come to mind 
when a purchase is to be made. 


WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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cent higher.” When the figures are 
brought up to July they should 
show an even better result because 
codes are operating over a wider 
field. 

Those figures do not show the 
whole picture. Even in this period 
the weekly income did not rise to 
the mark set by the hourly wage. 
Hourly rates went up about 22 per 
cent, but average weekly earnings 
went up only 7. per cent. Now we 
come to a figure that stands like a 
big question mark across the road. 
The average weekly manufactur- 
ing wage in 1929 was $25.50. The 
average weekly wage in March, 
this year, was $20.95, which means 
a considerable falling in purchasing 
power among those on payrolls. 

Things look different when you 
start in 1933 than when you start 
in 1929. In 1929 about 8,785,600 
persons were employed in manufac- 
turing industries, while in March 
this year there were about 6,770,- 
100. Fewer employees, at a lower 
weekly wage. 

Some hold that this means a 
leveling of wages—the bottom rates 
lifted, the top ones clipped over 
the head for a drop. That will be 
more clearly established one way 
or the other after a few more 
monthly reports are available. It 
will mean much to manufacturers 
and merchants. For the present it 
means there is still plenty of un- 
employment, still plenty of pur- 
chasing power needed, plenty of 
road to travel. 


Seugtaenest Revived 
ecember 


From July, 1933, to about the 
middle of January this year pro- 
duction went down at about a 
steady pace. Employment began re- 
viving in December, reflecting code 
hours among other things. The 
reason production, wages and hours 
do not follow the same curve is 
that manufacturers, last year, with 
codes in sight,- shot production 
ahead to get in under the wire 
with surplus stocks on hand. Then 
they slowed down a lot, presum- 
ably taking a profit on the surplus. 
Not until nearly the end of the 
year was that surplus moved along. 

But production is not moving 
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now on the same curve followed 
by employment, a factor that will 
have to be taken into consideration 
in planning for an employed future. 
Part of the reason for this, as the 
authorities know, is in the fact 
that during the whole depression 
period management went through 
a furious process of hunting and 
installing every possible efficiency 
device to create more production 
per man hour, with a lot of suc- 
cess. 


How People Look 
at Facts Now 


It. needs no statistician with 
ponderous books and heaps of fig- 
ures to show that what we call 
“times” are generally better, But 
whether times will keep on getting 
better fast enough is the question 
which must be answered by those 
who want to know what about the 
future. We have passed the point 
where facts frighten us. Almost 
everyone now wants to know all 
that is to be known, so as to shape 
a sound and wise course. Two 
years ago folks hunted the cyclone 
cellar every time a new fact ap- 
peared. Today they say, “Let’s 
have the facts so we can make 
things better where they are not 
now better.” 

Well, freight car loadings have 
failed to go up, save in fractional 
amounts and in spots. That doesn’t 
mean what it would have meant 
ten years ago because there is 
plenty that no longer moves in 
freight cars, but it means some- 
thing. Again, prices of agricultural 
products are about thirteen points 
behind prices of manufactured 
products in the effort to climb back 
to the 1926 level. Perhaps that 
isn’t so bad either but it has its 
significance and it will count in 
the making of plans in Washing- 
ton. 

Let me cite another factor. The 
United States Census Bureau has 
a way of figuring the “value added 
by manufacture,” which means the 
amount by which the selling price 
exceeds the cost of manufacture. It 
is the measure of what is called 
manufacturing efficiency and it 
measures some other things as well. 

(Continued on page 100) 
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THEY NEED 


MORE THINGS 


The Sun's circulation is concentrated among 
the substantial, buying families of New York 
..- families with wide interests, many activities, 
a multitude of needs... families with means 
large enough to satisfy their needs. They are 
guided in their buying by the advertisements 


they see in The Sun. For years the department 


stores (they sell everything from a paper of pins 


to oriental rugs) have recognized these facts by 
using more advertising space in The Sun than 


in any other New York newspaper. 


The =wiet> Sun 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 










N the morning of August 9, 
every wholesale account on the 


O 


books of the Gillette Safety Razor 
Company received the following 
telegram : 


FLASH FLASH FLASH THE GIL- 
LETTE FOLKS ARE EAGERLY AWAITING 
A BLESSED EVENT THE STORK DRESSED 
IN WESTERN UNION UNIFORM WILL 
VISIT YOU TOMORROW AND GIVE YOU 
A GLIMPSE OF THE HUSKY INFANT 


The following morning what is 
claimed to be one of the largest 
telegraph boy delivery tie-ups ever 
attempted .swung into action. Hun- 
dreds of messenger boys in all parts 
of the country arrived as promised 
bearing Cellophane-wrapped pack- 
vages. Each boy carried out the 
spirit of the occasion by wearing a 
large lapel badge depicting a stork 
with the familiar bundle in his 
beak. A similar illustration ap- 
peared on the package. “Here’s 
the Blessed Event” was the only 
wording on the outside wrapper. 

When this was removed, a huge 
replica of the package of the new 
product was revealed, identical 


save for a white arrow on one 
corner containing the inscription, 
“The Real Baby Is Inside.” 

On opening the cover the re- 





Arrival of a Young Blade 
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Showing the package 

in which the new 

Gillette baby, Probak 
Jr., was delivered 


cipient encountered an explanation 
of the “blessed event.” 

“Isn’t he a Bouncer!” began the 
announcement, “and his name is 
Probak Jr.” The picture of the 
stork now showed a partly opened 
bundle in which reposed an actual 
Probak Jr. package. 

The rest of the message was 
given over to full merchandising 
details. These included the reason 
for the new product, the reputa- 
tion of the maker, price, packing, 
guarantee, etc. A business reply 
card was also enclosed which 
stated, “Send us your congratu- 
latory message in the form of an 
order.” Each package contains 
twenty-five blades and will retail 
for 67 cents with a suggested mini- 
mum price of 59 cents. 

A final communication to these 
same direct accounts put in an ap- 
pearance on August 11. It was 
simply a conventional birth card 
announcement from Mr. & Mrs. 
Probak A. Gillette attached to 
which by a blue ribbon was the 
newcomer’s card, Probak Jr. 

To all its retailers, in the drug, 
hardware and tobacco fields, Gil- 
lette directed a broadside embody- 
ing the features of the jumbo box, 
although it was in folder form. 
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newspaper. 


Caleulated from facts revealed 
by BR. L. Polk Consumer Census. 
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I Am Glad 
To Be Called “A Straw” 
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Lessons Learned by New York Chain-Store Operators 
May Be of Interest to Manufacturers 


By D. H. Bolte 


New York Retail Merchant 


BELIEVE that I am justified in 

making this unqualified state- 
ment—that New York retail mer- 
chants ought to know all there is to 
know about selling food products 
to New York women. As a matter 
of fact, they know more about it 
than a great many manufacturers, 
according to my observation. 


Manufacturers are smart, there is 
no doubt of that; but they have to 
get their knowledge of New York 
conditions from salesmen’s reports 
and jobbers’ statements, while re- 
tailers, working right in the market, 
get their views directly from their 
cash registers. They can check, day 
after day, just what methods make 
merchandise sell fastest; exactly 
what form of advertising is most 
productive. 


I have checked their methods, par- 
ticularly the big chain-store con- 
eerns, and know that, during 
the past 12 years, a very de- 
cided trend has been growing 
stronger and stronger among food 
retailers. They have kept careful 
watch of results, and now they feel 
certain that they are absolutely 
right in concentrating over 40% of 
their sales pressure in one direction. 





D. H. BOLTE 


If the tests and the results of chain 
food concerns has impressed all 
other retail merchants as forcefully 
as they have influenced me,—then 
I am glad to be called one of 
the straws that shows which way 
the wind blows. 


The facts are these:—the leading 
retail independent and chain food 
stores of New York now, more 
than ever before, depend upon the 
New York Evening Journal to 
bring customers into stores. 


During the first 6 months of this 
year, the Journal actually carried 
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38.9% of ALL retail 
food advertising in 
New York ... and 
that. is a 30.2% in- 
crease Over the same 
period last year. 


Not only that . . . for 
the past 12 years the 
Journal has always car- 
ried more retail food 
linage than any other 
New York newspaper. 


Of course, such con- 
stant preference can- 
not go on without con- 
stant, day after day 
outstandingly better 
response. 


Frankly I have often wondered why 
the Journal “pulls” so much better. 
Now, I think I know the reason. It 
is simply because the Journal is 
more nearly the kind of a news- 
paper that average people like. 


We all know families in “ordinary” 
circumstances who read the Jour- 
nal. That does not surprise us. 
But, in addition, we find that very 
rich and very important people are 
also regular daily readers. 


For example, the Princess Hohen- 
lohe-Schillingsfurst, Mr. Oliver 
Harriman, Miss Elsie de Wolf, the 
Duchess Carafa Diandria, and many 
others. Then there are such peo- 
ple as the Very Reverend Msgr. 
Cashin of St. Andrews; Mrs. E. 
E. Carley, prominent in Girl Scout 
activities, Miss Judith Brown, of 
Drama Guild House, and scores of 
others. To me that means a news- 
paper of great average interests. 


PRINCESS HOHENLOHE-SCHILLINGSFURST' 
One of the Enthusiastic Endorsers 
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And, as everyone knows, it is the 
average people who are the real 
backbone of any city . . . or nation. 


So, if the Journal has more of this 
backbone, by many thousands, than 
any other New York newspaper, 
it is no wonder that it produces 
more sales. 


Perhaps some of you wonder why 
I go on record so strongly for the 
New York Evening Journal. It is 
simply because J believe in it so 
strongly, not only as a selling me- 
dium for New York merchants, 
but more particularly for manufac- 
turers who really want to help 
their retailers. 


It is true, I am told, that the Jour- 
nal pays for publishing this ad- 
vertisement, but I have not been 
paid anything for writing it . . . and 
I know a score of other merchants 
who would be only too glad to do 
the same. . . . (Advertisement.) 





BECAUSE the similarity of the 
old label on Campbell’s Tomato 
Juice cans to the well-known 
Campbell’s label for soups resulted 
in confusion in the selection of 
the products from grocery store 
shelves, a new label has been de- 
signed for the tomato juice and 
the size of the tin~has been in- 
creased from 12% to 14 ounces. 
The new label retains the fa- 
miliar red-and-white color scheme 
and is a two-face label which will 
permit two-way reading when the 
cans are placed in aisle pyramids 
and locations which customers may 
approach from either side. 
According to Harry F. Jones, 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany, tomato juice advertising in 
which the new cans will appear has 
been scheduled for three national 
weeklies and exceeds by far all 
previous advertising support in be- 
half of the product. The campaign 
starts in September and continues 
with at least one page of advertis- 
ing every month throughout the 
balance of the year. Plans, it is 


+. 


Howe and Ortigies Join 
“Atlantic Monthly” 


Wallis Howe, Jr., has rejoined the 
advertising staff of The Atlantic Monthly 
and is to handle all advertising of books 
and publishers. He will be located in the 
New York office. Effective September 1, 
se A. Ortigies will also join the New 

ork staff of The Atlantic Monthly. 
Alden James continues as manager of 
the New York office. 


Frazier with New York “Post” 


T. H. Frazier has been appointed 
national saeensing manager of the 
New York Post. e will work with 
Walter A. Young, advertising director 
of that paper. Mr. rae has been 
with the New Haven, Conn., Journal- 
Courier. From 1928 to 1932, he was in 
the national advertising department of 
the New York Herald Tribune. 


Has Odorono Advertising 
The Northam Warren Corporation, 


New York, has placed the advertising 
of Odorono Deodorant with the J. Walter 
Thompson Company. 


Campbell Label Changed 


+ 





stated, are being laid to continue 
this active support during 1935. 


— 


Petry Adds Field and 
Miller to Staff 


John Field, for the last two years 
with Scott Howe Bowen, has joined 
Edward Petry & Company, Inc., radio 
station representative. For four years he 
was with the New York Times. ion 
Miller, previously associated with Scott 
Howe Bowen for three years and for 
the last year in the New York office of 
Cleveland Chase, is also joining Edward 
Petry & Company. 

. o 


U. S. Rubber Names Harden 


The United States Rubber Company 
has agpelated Ralph C. Harden as man- 
ager of packing sales in the mechanical 
goods division. He will be located in 
the company’s New York offices. During 
the last fifteen years he has held several 
positions with the Johns-Manville Sales 
Corporation, the latest of which was 
Western regional vice-president of sales, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 

* . * 


Spool Cotton to Y. & R. 


Advertising of the Spool Cotton Com 
ny, New York, has m placed with 
oung & Rubicam, Inc., of that city. 
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In the Conference Room 


‘Ectoplastered on Wall, Invisible Witness Tells Story of 
Canned Clams Campaign 


By the Ghost Reporter 


(As Told to T. Harry Thompson) 


| Be - just been assigned to 
cover a conference, Not any 
particular conference, I hasten 
to add, in case you are touchy. 
Just one of those plenary ses- 
sions between advertiser and 
advertising, agency where the 
proposed campaign’ for next 
year is to be presented, re- 
viewed and possibly reviled. 

Being a ghost (you should 
see my phantom-mail!) and 
not a creature of flesh and 
blood, I am able to hear not 
only, the audible (which is funny 
enough in aty.conference) but: the 
inaudible. Do you mind if I bor- 
row’ your technique, Mr. O'Neill? 
Ah, Willingness. Ah, thanks. 

“Abracadabra, eeny meeny, coca 
cola, knee-action, nerts.” That was 
fast, work. Here I am at the 
agency, right in the Cave of the 
Winds, to be exact. I shall ecto- 
plaster myself on the east wall 
where I can see all, hear all, and 
tell all,“nasty spirit that I. am. 
Curtain ! 

Here comes Eddie, the :office- 
boy. Pulls a key out of his pocket 
and unlocks a casket of golden oak. 
Takés’ out two boxes of cigars, a 
carton of cigarettes (the brand 
the. agency advertises), ash-trays, 
scratch-pads, and pencils. Ar- 


ranges,.same on the long directors’ 
table: Helps himself to a‘ cigarette. 
Gazes out window with  vacuotis 
expression, following recefit €xer- 
tion. Exits, whistling few bars of 
“I Just Couldn’t Take It, Baby.” 


Members of the agency’s. team 
are beginning to arrive, with an 
air of people dropping into church. 
They straggle in, look around, say 
“Hello” to one another, accom- 
panied by a few obvious remarks, 
pounce upon the free smokes, take 
the best seats. 

Cardrate, the space-buyer, has 
a sheaf of ruled sheets under his 
arm. From here, they look like 
score-cards. I can make out names 
like “Times,” “Herald,” and 
“News,” along with columns of 
rather dull-looking figures. Maybe 
it’s some kind of parlor-game 
they’re going to play. Lays them 
in neat piles before him on table. 

Kibitz, the copy chief, is here 
with one of his satellites, Wright, 
a key-puncher. (“Key-puncher”? 
Is that any way to refer to Crea- 
tive Genius? Frankly, no.) I notice 
that Kibitz has a bale of layouts 
and copy before him. Being a 
shade smarter than most ghosts, I 
happen to know they are “layouts 
and copy.” 

Artgum, one of the layout lads, 
is here with a big pad of cameo 
paper and a fistful of soft pencils. 
He seems primed to draw any- 
thing, from a pretty girl to his 
salary. Also his chief, Bristol, 
looking a trifle bored. 

Just outside the Cave of the 
Winds, I hear immoderate laughter, 
coming closer and closer. It has 
a certain bar-room ring to it. Noth- 
ing could be that funny, I say to 
myself. Four persons are approach- 
ihg. I make them out to be Tycoon, 
one of the agency’s vice-presidents, 
of whom there is an appalling 
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number ; Spielberg, an account ex- 
ecutive; Selz, the sales manager of 
Canned Clams, Inc.; and Yess, the 
advertising manager. 

Setz—“How does it go now? 
I must remember it to tell the boys 
at the division-managers’ meeting 
tonight. One Japanese meets an- 
other on the street and says: ‘How 
are everything?’ Is that right? 
Haw, haw, haw, that’s certainly a 
darb, Mr. Tycoon.” (To himself) 
“T heard that joke last week out 
on the Coast. But I gotta laugh, 
so they won't think I’m a stuffed 
shirt. They're trying to get me in 
a good humor before showing me 
the advertisements. I won't buy 
anything I don’t like. They'll find 
that out.” 

Tycoon—“Gentlemen you know 
mr. oeer .. . And Mr. 
Yess? (To himself) “Of course, 
they know these birds. They've 
known for a week that we would 
have this meeting today.” 

Everybody shakes hands all 
around. Everybody is smiling as 
though Santa Claus had just ar- 
rived with the annual presents. I 
recall the title of a war-play, 
“Friendly Enemies.” Maybe not. 
Maybe this meeting is really on 
the up and up. Everybody takes a 
seat. The smokes are shoved over 
to the two customers and matches 
are held, with the obsequiousness 
of a steward on the Nourmahal. 

SPIELBERGC—“The purpose of 
this meeting, gentlemen, is to re- 
view our suggestions for the fall 
newspaper campaign on Neptune 
Canned Clams. Mr. Selz and Mr. 


Yess have been good enough to. 


come here today and give us the 
benefit of their knowledge and ex- 
perience, know what I mean? Mr. 
Tycoon, would you care to say a 
few words at this juncture?” (To 
himself) “Wonder how I’m doin’? 
Maybe I should have said ‘at this 
point’ instead of ‘at this juncture.’ 
The old man will give them a shot 
in the arm, I'll bet. That necktie 
Selz has on is a cuckoo.” 
Tycoon—(Ahem) “I want to 
say, first of all, that it is always 
a pleasure to do business with 
Canned Clams, Inc. We feel that 
we are not merely the agents for 
Canned Clams, Inc., but are really 
partners with these gentlemen.” 
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(To himself) “That line usually 
goes pretty good.”..“This will be 
our second year of advertising. 
We feel that the American public 
is rapidly being made canned- 
clam-conscious. But there is still 
work to be done. Silence may be 
an attribute of the succulent clam, 
but silence is not golden in pro- 
moting clams.” (To himself) “/ 
think that’s pretty good—silence— 
clams—silence—golden. I’m pretty 
good when I really get going.” 

“What does the resident of the 
Middle-West know about really 
prime clams, unless he makes a 
trip to the Atlantic Seaboard? 
Really prime clams, gentlemen, 
just as they were pried out of 
their gleaming brown shells, drip- 
ping with the tang of the sea-floor. 
But, with Neptune Canned Clams, 
we can take the Atlantic Seaboard 
to him—and to her—and to all 
whose appetites clamor—(ahem) 
that was accidental, gentlemen— 
to all whose appetites clamor for 
this glorious food of the mysterious 
deep.” (To himself) “J think | 
am registering. Selz and his 
myrmidon are nodding their heads. 
I’m talking copy, and copy always 
gets ’em. onder what General 
Motors Common did today? Wish 
Bristol wouldn’t wear orange ties 
with a blue shirt. Art, I suppose.” 
“I am going to ask the boys to 
set up these sketches around the 
room. We can take them up in 
detail later, but I want you to 
get the general impression first— 
to notice the family-feeling in the 
series as a whole, even though 
each layout is individual. Mr. 
Kibitz, will you point out the fea- 
tures of this campaign to our good 
friends?” 

Kibitz, Wright, Bristol, and 
Artgum get in each other’s way 
grabbing the layouts and standing 
them on the plate-rail that runs 
around the room. They are just ar- 
ranged in a row, the men return 
to their chairs to swing them 
around in a facing position, when 
two of the layouts flutter to the 
floor. There is a stampede to rescue 
them and put them back on the 
plate-rail. A little nervous laughter 
seems to cover the situation. 

Kisitz—“If you don’t mind, Mr. 
Tycoon, I think Mr, Bristol should 
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=| HOME COVERAGE 


anne has at last been X-KAYED 


nay be One whole year spent in a house-to-house search for the true facts 
t clam, relative to daily newspaper HOME COVERAGE in metropolitan 


6, 1934 


usually 
will be 
rtising. 

public 


n pro- Chicago—over 147,000 families personally interviewed—a trained and ex- 
lf) “! perienced corps of investigators, working under the personal direction 
lence— of a nationally known market-study authority—accumulating, classify- 
pretty ing, organizing data—statisticians, draftsmen, factual writers putting 


. this mass of hitherto unobtained information into graphic, understand- 
of the able form—that, in a word, is the story of the first survey ever at- 

really tempted of metropolitan Chicago daily newspaper HOME COVERAGE. 
_— a 147,360 of Chicago’s 1,008,000 homes were interviewed—nearly 15%; 
moerd: whereas in accepted market-study practice 5% is regarded as more 


yer than sufficient to give a true picture of the whole. 

3, drip- a 

a-floor. The work is done—the evidence in. And from what the 
Clams, X-ray reveals there can be but one definite conclusion: 


saboard THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS GIVES THE ADVERTISER 
to all GREATER HOME COVERAGE (ESPECIALLY IN DISTRICTS 
(ahem) WHERE BUYING POWER IS STRONGEST) THAN ANY 
emen— OTHER CHICAGO DAILY NEWSPAPER. 


nor for And the corollary to this conclusion is that advertisers can reach the 
sterious responsive, financially capable and worth-while homes of metropolitan 
hink | | Chicago more surely and at less cost through THE CHICAGO DAILY 
rd his NEWS than through any other Chicago daily newspaper. 














heads. * HOME COVERAGE, by standard acceptance, means the total num- 
always ber of homes into which @ morning newspaper regularly enters and 
General remains during the morning; and the total number of homes into which 
> Wish an evening newspaper regularly enters during the afternoon or evening. 
ye ae? CITY OF CHICAGO 
wie ‘a Home Coverage of The Daily News, Daily Tribune, and 
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explain the layouts.” (To himself) 
“Some of them really need ex- 
plaining.” 


Setz—“Do you have to explain 


them? Who's going to explain 
them when they are printed in the 
newspapers?” (To himself) “Pretty 
smart of me. I'll bet they dont 
know the answer to that one.” 
Tycoon—“That’s an excellent 
point, Mr. Selz. Mr. Kibitz used 
an unfortunate word. He doesn’t 
mean ‘explain’ so much as ‘call at- 
tention to,’ am I right, Mr. 
Kibitz?” (To himself) “J better 
HAD be right in this office.” 
Krsrtz—“Yes, of course.” (To 
himself) “What the heck differ- 
ence does it make? I said ‘explain’ 
and I meant ‘explain. Some of 
these layouts look as though my 
six-year-old daughter made them. 
These wind-jamming conferences 
give me a localized pain anyhow. 
If our stuff is as good as we think 
it is, Spielberg could have’ tossed 
it over the transom of the sales 
manager's office. In fifteen min- 
utes, Selz would have had us on 
the telephone, begging us to catch 
an issue already on the news- 
stands.” : 
Bristoc—(Takes position with 
back to row of layouts, smiling 
much in the manner of Robert 
Benchley, about to explain Tech- 
nocracy.) “I feel that we have 
really accomplished something in 
the layouts for next year. They 
have something very unusual in 
the way of composition—a certain 
sweep and élan, if you know what 
I mean, that should get more than 
favorable notice from the Harvard 
Award Committee... . 
Yess—(Interrupting) “Will the 
Harvard Award Committee sell 
more Neptune Canned Clams for 
us?” (To himself) “J hate to 
heave a brick in the very first in- 
ning, but my job is to sell clams, 
not artwork and typography.” — 
ArtcumM—(Sensing that boss is 
on the spot) “Your point is well 
taken, Mr. Yess. To be sure, we 
wish to sell clams, the same as you 
do; but it should be just as easy 


to sell clams with fine layouts as. 


with ordinary layouts. Mr. Bris- 
tol’s point was that the Harvard 
Award Committee knows good lay- 
outs, and will, in all probability, 
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give you EXTRA publicity by pub- 
lishing your advertising, by getting 
it talked about.” (To himself) 
“He doesn’t look convinced. Why 
on earth did Bristol bring that up? 
We should have kept that Har- 
vard stuff in the family. Anyway, 
doesn’t Bristol know that the Har- 
vard Committee has not’ been 
working now these several years?” 

Setz—“Does the Harvard Award 
Committee know what the public 
likes, or what it thinks the public 
should’ like? I don’t know. I’m 
just thinking “out loud now.” (To 
himself) “Award ** committees 
couldn’t buy enough clams to make 
@ good stew. As a matter of fact, 
the layouts are pretty good, but | 
mustn't let on. These fellows ought 
to earn their commissions.” 

Kisitz—(Feeling that confer- 
ence is getting somewhat out-of- 
hand) “Gentlemen; can we forget 
the Harvard Award Committee 
for a minute? I’m sure Mr. Bristol 
would rather see these advertise- 
ments hung in the kitchens of 
American housewives, without 
benefit of blue ribbons. Now let’s 
take this thousand-line advertise- 
ment over here—the one we 
thought of as the opening gun in 
next year’s campaign. 

_“That’s really a pretty swell 
picture . . . the old beach-comber 
in his oil-skins, trudging along the 
open stretch of sand. The solitude 
of it, broken only by the monoto- 
nous roar of the breakers as they 
splash their briny foam shoreward, 
only to eddy, recede, and be caught 
up in the next billowing wall of 
water. Notice the sea-gull, cruising 
along the coast. It, too, is foraging 
for food. Clams, possibly. ave 
you ever seen a gull swoop down 
upon a clam, carry it aloft, and 
deliberately drop it on the beach to 
crack the shell? I have, out at 
Montauk Point. Now, frankly, all 
this is atmosphere. Something to 
put readers in the mood for sea- 
food.. And then: wé. come to our 
caption, set in 72-point Beton: 
‘Clams to warm the cockles of a 
beach-comber’s heart.’” (To him- 
self) “J’m getting by. Not a single 
interruption.” 


Setz—“What. precisely are 


‘cockles’? You’re not getting mixed 
up with ‘cockle-shells,’ are you?” 
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Kisitz—“Why, cockles. You 
often see ‘the cockles of the heart.’ 
Cockles are, uh, sort of like—uh— 
well, sort of like cockles.” (To 
himself) “Phew. What are cockles, 
inyway? Pll bite.” 

WricHt—“May I say a word? 
Mr. Kibitz didn’t tell you, but. I 
happen to have written this copy 
myself. And I can tell you that 
‘cockles’ means the inner chamber 
of the heart. Literally, ‘cockles’ 
means the fire-chamber or dome of 
a furnace. It is used here in a 
sort of poetic sense.” 

Setz—(To himself) “Poetry, 
eh? I was afraid of that. This 
guy ts probably as phony as store 
teeth,” 

To give you the color of this 
meeting, I should record that the 
agency’s Mr. Quidnunc pokes his 
head in the doorway every half- 
hour or so, sweeps the room with 
his eyes, causes everybody to look 
up, says “Excuse me” and with- 
draws. He is not looking for any- 
body in particular, but wishes to 
make sure that the conference- 
room is not being used for a crap- 
game, or that the adolescents of 
the organization haven't slipped in 
there for five minutes of philander- 
ing, when they should be at their 
filing cases. 

WricHt—“May I suggest that 
we consider these layouts and the 
copy aS a UNIT? They go to- 
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Appointed by General Foods 

Geoffrey Baker «has been appointed 
assistant to James F. Brownlee, pres- 
ident of General Foods Sales Company, 
Inc., to succeed A. E. Stevens. J. W. 
Schmalz has been appointed head of 
Log Cabin Syrup sales. Mr. Stevens is 
now assistant to’ E. T. Gibson, pres- 
ident of Frosted Foods Sales Corpora- 
tion, while C, G. Mortimer continues 
in charge of Log Cabin advertising and 
as associate advertising and sales man- 
ager of Sanka, Calumet Baking Powder 
an ‘erto. 


Represents Tyson Agency 

C. Ellis Hayes has been appointed a 
special representative of O. S. Tyson & 
Company, Inc., New York, for Penn- 
sylvania and adjacent territory. He will 
have his office at 3701 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia. He will also co- 
operate with Tyson-Rumrill Associated, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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gether as a unit in the newspapers, 
you know. Together, layout and 
copy form the body and soul of 
the advertisement. They are the 
advertisement. A nice layout, if I 
may use a figure-of-speech, is the 
radio cabinet—but only a piece of 
furniture until you insert the tubes 
and plug in to the electric outlet. 
Then, and only then, do you get 
the program.” (To himself) “I’ve 
been waiting for a chance to get 
this over to some client. Words, 
all by themselves, will sell goods; 
but a layout by itself would never 
sell anything. It’s like potatoes 
without gravy, pants without but- 
tons.” 

At a nod from Tycoon, the lay- 
outs are gathered off the plate-rail, 
assembled with the manuscript 
belonging to each, and laid in a 
pile before Selz, with a suggestion 
from Tycoon that he look at the 
layouts, read the copy, and hand 
each over to Yess in turn. The 
agency men then group themselves 
around the sales manager and the 
advertising manager, ready to de- 
fend a comma or concede a dash. 
In about fifteen minutes, the cam- 
paign is approved “with slight 
corrections” and Cardrate begins 
to talk schedules. Which reminds 
me that Mae West is at the Capitol 
in a new picture. When they be- 
gin to talk figures, I have my own 
ideas about that. 
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Industrial Convention Plans 


The market for ap goods will oc- 
cupy the attention of the convention of 
the National Industrial Advertisers’ As- 
sociation on the first day of its meeting 
at the Hotel Netherland-Plaza in Cin- 
cinnati, September 20-22. A free-for-all 
discussion on profits from market analy- 
sis and a speaker from Ye ae on 
the influence of NRA on capi goods 
are also scheduled for the first day’s 
session. 

A consideration of all forms of ad- 
vertising and sales promotion material 
which may be applied to the selling of 
capital goods will be taken up at both 
sessions of the second day. morn- 
ing of the third day will be opened with 
a presentation of three campaigns to be 
selected by popular vote. 

An exhibit and prize contest for indus- 
trial 2 both trade Ris’ and 
direct mail, will also be he ae. Ve 
Mercer, of the American Rolling Mill 
Company, Middletown, Ohio, is chair- 
man of the exhibit committee. 
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BuT the Mortons will never know, or you, 
either, if you don’t advertise your shoes to 
them. They’re the kind of young, curious 
AMERICAN readers who are the best pros- 
pects in the world if they know your merchan- 
dise; and the worst if they dan’t. 


There are 450,000 typical AMERICAN fam- 
ilies, like the Mortons, reading the American 
nightly. They buy at least half of the shoes 
sold in Chicago—in fact, half of all merchan- 
dise sold in America’s second largest market. 
This does not mean that they shop “blind man’s 
buff” fashion. They buy only those products 
with which they are familiar. They are much 
too modern to guess about shoes—or anything. 


The Mortons and their kind of nice AMER- 
ICAN families comprise the most active buy- 
ing group in today’s market. Neither too 
young nor too old, they represent the most 
desirable type of customer. While perhaps 
they don’t buy the most expensive merchan- 
dise, it is equally true that they don’t buy the 
cheapest. But they do—and there can be no 
question about it—buy the most merchandise. 


Fully 80% of alf merchandise is priced to 
appeal to the typical AMERICAN family. A 
word to the wise is—ADVERTISE! 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


- - - gives 450,000 
families Buying Ideas 








NAR PRESENTATIVES: Rodney E. Boone Organization 








Proprietaries Adopt Code 


Association Forms Rigid Standard of Advertising Ethics and 
Sets Up Machinery to Enforce It 


FPRANK A. BLAIR, president of 
The Proprietary Association, in- 
formed Printers’ INK this week 
that the association, carrying out 
a policy adopted by the member- 
ship last May, has put into opera- 
tion an Advisory Committee on 
Advertising. This committee will 





Blank & Stoller 
Frank A. Blair 


undertake to pass upon all adver- 
tising done by the members. 

If the advertising does not meet 
a certain prescribed standard, the 
member will be asked to revise it. 
If he refuses—that is another story 
which it is not in order to tell at 
this time. 

It is sufficient to say, however, 
that The Proprietary Association— 
with memories of the Tugwell and 
Copeland Bills in mind, and per- 
haps concern over the more drastic 
bill relating to the manufacture 
and advertising of foods, drugs 
and cosmetics, which will probably 
be introduced in the next Congress 
—has decided to make a most thor- 
ough clean-up of its particular sec- 
tion of the advertising house. 

As members of the committee, 
Mr. Blair appointed William Y. 
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Preyer, vice-president of the Vick 
Chemical Company; Lee H. Bris- 
tol, vice-president, Bristol-Myers 
Company; William S. Groom, gen- 
eral manager of the Thompson- 
Koch Company. 

After holding many meetings to 
make a study of plans for exercis- 
ing advertising control and to agree 
upon a definite plan of procedure, 
the committee engaged Edward 
H. Gardner as executive secre- 
tary. Mr. Gardner, who will have 
full charge of the departmental! 
and routine work of the committee, 
Organized his office force and 
started on his job at association 
headquarters, 80 Varick Street, 
New York, last Friday. 

Mr. Gardner is a graduate of 
Amherst College and was formerly 
a professor of advertising and 
marketing at the University of 
Wisconsin. Later he was associated 
with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company and Pedlar & Ryan. His 
latest connection was with R. L. 
Polk & Company in which he did 
consumer research work. He has 
been active in organized advertis- 
ing and has written books which 
are used as texts in numerous 
schools. 

In announcing the important new 
departure, Mr. Blair expresses the 
opinion that “if all members of 
the association will give Mr. Gard- 
ner and the advertising commit- 
tee their full co-operation and sup- 
port, we are confident that a great 
forward step will be made in pro- 
tecting the future of the proprie- 
tary industry.” 

In telling the association mem- 
bers about what it hopes and 
expects to accomplish in behalf of 
honesty in advertising, the com- 
mittee sets down an outline of 
“ethical practices in proprietary 
advertising copy.” Printers’ INK 
is privileged to present here the 
complete announcement made by 
Messrs. Preyer, Bristol and Groom 
to the association membership, 
giving the outline of these “ethical 
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practices” and setting forth the 
working plan. It follows: 


Truth in advertising should ap- 
ply both to the printed word, and 
to illustrative treatment. Individual 
words should be carefully chosen 
not only with respect to one or more 
of their definitions in the standard 
dictionaries, but also with respect to 
their meaning as commonly and gen- 
erally understood by the public. 

In addition to the truthfulness of 
individual sentences and paragraphs, 
the sequence in which they are em- 
ployed, or the emphasis, comparison 
or contrast involved, should not 
build up any untruthful implication 
contrary to that of the individually 
truthful sentences and paragraphs. 

Drawings, photographs, maps, 
plans, cartoons or other illustrations 
or designs should be in good taste 
and should not distort nor unduly 
exaggerate facts of size, appearance, 
effect or usage. 

Testimonials, if used, should be 
honestly secured, should be author- 
ized only by actual bona-fide users 
of the product, should represent a 
truthful statement of actual use and 
experience with the product, and 
should include ‘no statement either 
as fact or opinion which is contrary 
to reasonable expectation in the use 
of the product under favorable con- 
ditions. 

Copy should be confined to the 
presentation of statements about the 
particular product advertised, its 
uses, results and advantages. Un- 






















Blank & Stoller Bachrach 


« W. Y. Preyer 
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fair, derogatory reflections upon 
other products should be avoided. 

In general, it is recognized that 
the application of hard and fast 
standards to advertising copy is in- 
advisable. The advertiser and the 
copy writer will naturally be enthu- 
siastic about the product. Copy 
which is lacking in enthusiasm is 
not likely to be successful. The 
courts have recognized the legal 
right of “trade puffing.” Just what 
constitutes a reasonable degree of 
“trade puffing” will probably always 
remain a matter of judgment rather 
than something to be determined by 
a rigid and inelastic rule, uniformly 
applied. 

In forming such judgments, con- 
sideration should be given also to 
conditions which sometimes arise 
under which it may be impossible 
to determine what is the exact truth. 
In such cases “competent opinion” 
should govern. Cases may even arise 
in which such opinion will be rather 
substantially divided 

Interpretation of These Principles. 
In the work of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Advertising of the Pro- 
prietary Association, all these con- 
siderations will have their influence. 
It is not the purpose of this com- 


mittee to make rigid decisions which 
it will attempt to enforce as though 
it were a court, commission or other 
government bureau empowered by 
law. 

Rather, it will be the purpose of 
the committee to form sound, prac- 


Underwood & Underwood 
Lee H. Bristol 
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tical and reasonable opinions regard- 
ing specific advertisements as to 
their truth, good taste and general 
fairness with respect to all the rights 
and interests of the advertiser, the 
trade and the consumer public. 
While this committee will have in 
its own right no final punitive or 
coercive power to enforce any such 
opinion. which it may form (final 
determination on the conduct of as- 
sociation members rests with the 
executive committee), the members 
of the committee hope and believe 
that the work can be conducted in 





Edward H. Gardner 


such a manner that the committee’s 
recommendations will make a very 
powerful appeal for favorable action 
because of recognition on every 
hand that such recommendations are 
honest, fair, practical and reasonable 
for all parties concerned. 

Finally, it must be remembered 
that this is a committee of the 
Proprietary Association, seeking to 
serve the proprietary industry with 
such a degree of enlightened self- 
interest that it recognizes the neces- 
sity of protecting the public first, 
because only by so doing can it pro- 
tect the manufacturers from unwise 
or short-sighted action which may 
reflect discredit upon the entire in- 
dustry, damage its interests, and 
even in the course of time threaten 
to: destroy it. 

It seems to the committee that, 
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even though it had the power of law 
behind its decisions, the whole move- 
ment would eventually fail if those 
decisions were unjust, unfair or un- 
reasonable. On the other hand, even 
without any power of law the move- 
ment would succeed eventually if 
the work is done with industry, in- 
telligence, common sense, courage 
and impartiality. 

Appointment of an Executive Sec- 
retary. The three members of the 
committee appointed by President 
Blair are all separately associated 
with some one or more proprietary 
advertisers. They each have their 
own business to look after and they 
do not have the time to review the 
copy of other advertisers nor inves- 
tigate the accuracy or validity of 
their statements and claims. 

The committee has decided, there- 
fore, to appoint an executive secre- 
tary to carry on its routine or de- 
partmental work. After considering 
the qualifications of a number of 
available men, it has selected Mr. 
Edward H. Gardner. He comes to 
his task with a rich accumulation 
of educational and practical ex;eri- 
ence which qualifies him for his 
new and unusual duties. 

While serving as executive secre- 
tary of the advertising committee, 
Mr. Gardner will be the direct em- 
ployee of the Proprietary Associa- 
tion, responsible to the president, 
the executive committee, and the 
full membership of the association 
no less than to the advertising com- 
mittee itself. He understands, there- 
fore, that the duties of his office 
must at all times be discharged in 
a fair and impartial manner toward 
each and every member of the pro- 
prietary industry. 

The Function of the Committee. 
All the business of the advertising 
committee will be transacted by or 
through Mr. Gardner and his office. 
So far as necessary and possible, he 
will have the advice and counsel of 
the three appointive members of the 
committee, with reference to prin- 
ciples of procedure and the appli- 
cation of interpretation thereof to 
specific business which may come 
before the committee; except that 
no member of the committee may 
have any part in formulating criti- 
cism or recommendations with re- 
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ANNOUNCING 
Effective September 1, 1934 


THE APPOINTMENT 
of 
RoBERT P. DAVIDSON 


as 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
in Charge of Advertising 


AND 


HERBERT R. Mayes 


as 


EDITOR 
of 
PICTORIAL 
REVIEW 


R. E. Berlin 


Vice-President and General Manager 
International Magazine Company, Inc. 











spect to the advertising of his own 
or any affiliated company, or of any 
competitor. Mr. Gardner will also 
have such other legal and technical 
counsel as he may need in discharg- 
ing the duties of his office. 

Since it is obviously impossible 
for the three appointive members 
of the committee to transact the 
committee’s business personally, all 
advertisers are urged to deal directly 
with Mr. Gardner and his office. 

In case of any disagreement or 
misunderstanding, however, an ad- 
vertiser may have the right of ap- 
peal to the committee, provided that 
notice of such appeal is made in 
writing direct to the committee or 
through President Blair, setting 
forth all the facts and circumstances 
upon which the appeal is based; 
and provided further that no mem- 
ber of the Proprietary Association 
may be expelled from membership 
except by action of the executive 
committee after notice and full hear- 
ing as provided in amendment to the 
by-laws approved May 24, 1934. 

Procedure in Making Recommen- 
dations upon Advertisements. Mr. 
Gardner will have his main office 
and headquarters at No. 80 Varick 
Street, New York City, and will 
gather about him such associates 
and assistants as may be needed in 
discharging the duties of his office. 

Every member of the Proprietary 
Association is hereby urged to sub- 
mit all his advertising to Mr. Gard- 
ner’s office, sending same in the 
form of current proofs, photostats, 
or finished copies as soon as conve- 
nient after readiness for publication. 

No such proofs, photostats or fin- 
ished copies of advertisements will 
be returned, but as soon as feasible 
after their receipt, criticisms or rec- 
ommendations for modifications of 
the same or future copy will be 
given or sent to each such adver- 
tiser if such criticism or recommen- 
dation is deemed in order. 

Any criticisms or recommendations 
which may be made will be as spe- 
cific as possible. 

Each individual advertiser may 
then apply the criticisms and recom- 
mendations by modifying his own 
copy in his own way. Advertisers 
may correspond or consult with Mr. 
» Gardner or his office with respect 
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to such criticisms and recommenda- 
tions, or with respect to any modifi- 
cation of copy which may be made 
as a result thereof, but under no 
circumstances will Mr. Gardner or 
his office undertake any actual re- 
vision, writing or rewriting of copy. 

No manufacturer will be asked to 
make full formula disclosure at any 
time. He may do so on his own 
initiative, if he desires, but when 
any advertising statement or claim 
is in question which requires some 
knowledge of the chemical composi- 
tion of the product, the advertiser 
will be asked only to disclose the 
nature of such ingredient or in- 
gredients as are depended upon to 
produce the effects claimed. 

Receipt of Complaints. Mr. Gard- 
ner’s office will also receive com- 
plaints charging untruthfulness or 
unfair competition against any pro- 
prietary advertising. Such complaints 
must be specific with respect to any 
such charges made and must be ac- 
companied by a copy or copies of 
such advertisements and/or definite 
reference as to medium and date 
of issue by which they were dis- 
seminated. 

Arbitration of Controversy. If two 
or more proprietary advertisers are 
engaged in a joint controversy over 
the truthfulness of their copy or 
compétitive statements and claims, 
Mr. Gardner will undertake, with 
the advice of the committee, to act 
as an impartial arbitrator, provided 
all parties to the controversy join 
in such request and agree to abide 
by the decision. 


The committee, in concluding its 
announcements, emphasizes its pur- 
pose to conduct the work along 
simple and common-sense lines. 

What it means, in a word, is that 
the membership shall submit their 
proposed advertising to Mr. Gard- 
ner’s office before publication. Here 
it will be studied with a view to 
determining whether it measures 
up to the ethical standard which 
the association has decided upon. 
If it falls short, suggestions for 
changes will be made to the mem- 
bers. There are plenty of teeth in 
the plan—sharp teeth, at that— 
even though they are not plainl; 
apparent in the softly worded an- 
nouncement. 
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Those Tough Chain Buyers 


Wherein One ‘Who Knows Tells Discouraged, Even Embittered, 


Manufacturers How to 


Them 


By Fred B. Barton 


DON’T own a chain store, 
and I am not now actively 
connected with one, but I 
know a number of them and 
enjoy their confidence. I have 
sat in their offices and seen 
dozens of salesmen come and 
go, some with orders and many 
without. 

It isn’t always a matter of 
price when. yqu don’t sell a 
chain-store your product. 
Some salesmeh and some sales 
managers manage somehow to 
wave a red flag. in front of the 
buyer’s"eyes before théy start to 
talk to him. A chain-store com- 
pany has feelings, just like anybody 
else. a 
For example, I met a canned 
milk salesman in the office of a 
grocery chain of some 500 stores 
in a far Eastern city. He told me 
he was new in this territory and 
couldn’t understand why this chain 
of stores wouldn’t take on his line. 
They used to sell it, he said; a car- 
load or so a month. And now not 
at all. He couldn’t imagine why. 

But his sales manager knew, you 
can be sure. For here is what had 
happened. A couple of years ago 
this chain-store. buyer sént in a 
more or less routine order for a 
carload of milk. The milk cannery 
wired back “Price advanced 5 cents 
a case yesterday.’ Filling your or- 
der at the new price,” 

Now a nickel.a: case does not 
seem much money on forty-eight 
cans, but it means a ‘sizaBle sum on 
a carload of 800 to 1,000 cases. 
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And more than money was in- 
volved. The buyer felt hurt that 
the cannery hadn’t notified him of 
a coming price rise and invited him 
to cover his wants for some months 
ahead. It just happened that he 
had been solicited earnestly by a 
new and rising milk company. So 
he wired an order for a carload of 
the new milk and sent a terse wire 
to the other cannery to cancel his 
order. 

And then, you can imagine, hell 
broke loose. The milk cannery 
wired and phoned its apologies. It 
offered to reinstate the order at 
the former price. Too late. The 
chain-store buyer was through. 
They had had their chance and 
muffed it! Now he was through. 

I don’t think chain-store buyers 
are any more vindictive than other 
purchasing agents. It seems to me 
reasonable that any buyer would 
resent having a firm with which he 
dealt pull what is known as a fast 
one. 

Sometimes manufacturers try to 
bully a buyer in other ways. They 
try to rush the buyer off his feet. 

I have seen salesmen come into 
a chain-store office and say “The 
So-and-So. stores are selling this 
many in Philadelphia, and Such- 
and-Such is selling a carload a 
week in Chicago,” and so on. They 
wait expectant, certain that this 
buyer will automatically and en- 
thusiastically fall into line. The 
buyer is more apt to answer “And 
so what?” 

Such a salesman implies that all 
the big fellows are handling his 
line, and if you don’t then you're 
just.a plain nut. A flattering ap- 
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TELEPHONE. CORTLANDT 7-8585-6 EsTastisHen 19800 


Cony Advertising Ageng 


5 Beekman Street 


— YC 


May 7th, 1934, 





The News, 
“220 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 


Attention of Mr, G. Weill 
Gent lemen: 


sent 
It might interest you to know that a one 
inch advertisement inserted in your paper on October ager 
1ith, 1931 for our client, A. Haschka, wig and toupee 
maker, is still pulling business! mor 
Its cost was $21. and at the time of its But 
publication the ad pulled seven customers for a total 
of $210 in orders. This return at a cost of 10% was knot 


highly satisfactory. However, imagine Mr. Haschka's 
surprise when a reader of The News walked into his 
store last Friday with a clipping two years and seven 4 


months old and gave an order amounting to $35. 
mer 


Very truly yourg, 


a bij 
wha 


trop 


AL:SK 
1,50 


cost 


Car 

















Ne 
ONE INCH copy “a 
sells $210 worth of wigs and toupees bie 


—and brings an order two years later ! 





6, 1934 
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Ys: 


YOU'LL HAVE TO TAKE OFF 
YOUR HAT TO THIS! 


THE LETTER reproduced on the opposite page was 
sent to us some months ago by Arnold Loewy, advertising 
agent. We were glad to get it, as we are always glad to get 
more evidence of the advertising responsiveness of The News. 
But because the occasion was so unusual, we didn’t quite 
know what to do about it. Only recently The Point came to us: 

A lot of good newspapers can sell a lot of ordinary 
merchandise at.a profit. But only The News could deliver in 
a big way on such items as wigs and toupees! It doesn’t matter 
what kind of prospects you want—bald headed women or 
tropical ichthyologists—The News has enough of them in its 
1,500,000 daily circulation to make sales for you. And the 
cost of The News is so low that you can make sales at a profit! 


Can’t we help you sell something in New York? 


TH E [a N EWS, New York's Picture 


Newspaper - 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 
Tribune Tower, Chicago + Kohl Building, San Francisco 
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proach, is it not? It’s like singing 
the Nazi air, if there is one, before 
trying to sell a bill of goods to a 

So put this down as a rule. Don’t 
try to rush the chains off their. 
feet; particularly the little chains. 
They have rules and ideas and 
preferences. They believe they have 
created something new and indi- 
vidual; that their chain has a per- 
sonality a little different from all 
other chains. Sometimes they don’t 
give a hang what your line has 
done in Chicago. For Chicago is 


different. They’re running stores 
here. 

Another Form of 

Bullying 


Sometimes too a salesman steps 
into a half dozen stores of a 
chain and asks the manager, “Do 
you have many calls for Killarney 
Soap,” or whatever he happens to 
be selling. The manager, trying to 
be all things to all people and to 
offend nobody, probably answers 
“Some days quite a lot.” And so 
the salesman marches triumphantly 
into the buyer’s office and says, 
“Here is proof that you are losing 
sales every day by not handling my 
goods,” 

Of course that’s another form of 
bullying. It doesn’t always work. 


For the buyer can lift the tele-. 


phone and call those store man- 
agers in person. “John, did you 
tell a salesman you are having a 
lot of calls for Killarney Soap?” 
And the manager will doubtless 
explain that he was only trying to 
be polite and helpful. The sales- 
man’s anxiousness to sell may work 
as a boomerang for him. 

Moral: Don’t try to be clever 
with these chain stores. Save your 
cleverness for the stage. .Or for 
the radio. : 

I have seen other firms go to a 
chain and say, “We want to learn 
from you. Show us how you can 
help us to sell more goods. We 
feel that, from operating for many 
years in this territory, you Ww 


something about your job. You* 


can make our selling much easier, 
or you can practically block us ; we 
prefér to work with you, and to 
work your way. “Here’s our fine; 











show us how we can help you to 
sell it.” 

That; gets a response. It sug- 
pests that the chain really has 
earned something from its years 
of operation, and that just because 
you come from a big town you 
don’t feel you know it all and the 
buyer knows nothing. 

A little humility in salesmen is a 
welcome thing. It is appreciated 
because it is rare. A willingness 
to have a specialty man visit the 
stores and explain the item to the 
managers sometimes help. Or an 
offer to give a free can to every 
manager to take home. Or a demon- 
stration to certain key stores. Or 
a sales contest. Or sometimes the 
buyer makes no demands from the 
factory excépt just alittle unself- 
ishness and far-sightedness on the 
part of the manufacturer; a will- 
ingness, in other words, to build up 
a lasting relationship by giving the 
chain a chance to make a profit on 
the merchandise. 

Unselfishness. It’s a rare quality 
among manufacturers. Some are 
what might almost be called grasp- 
ing and greedy. 


Copying Somebody 
Else’s Line 

Take this matter of copying 
somebody, else. I’m talking about 
the grocery line, because it happens 
to be a bit more familiar. There 
are now, I believe, four—stop the 
presses; the number is now five— 
firms packing strained » vegetables 
as a baby food. Each line contains 
about six. items. That would mean 
thirty different items for a chain 
to keep in stock if it lets each of 
those five manufacturers’ bully it 
into handling his line. 

‘Of course there’s no reason ‘why 
any grocery chain should handle 
all five lities. But. you oan’t pet 
any food packer to admit that. No, 
each manufacturer tries to wedge 
his line into that chain, with the 
result jthat he, slows, down «the 
chain’s rate of,turnover and re- 
duces. the quantity it: can erder 
from any baby food packer. And 
then-what? You,practically for 


the buyer to thtow*-dut~ all tHe : 


brands of baby food he carries and 
put in a privaté label’ of his dwn; 
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woul put that on my Face ! 


Sadder but wiser drug clerks, fresh from the 
hinterlands, soon learn that women of South- 
ern California would rather risk life and limb 
than take a chance on ruining sun-tans or peach- 
blooms with unknown and unheralded facial 
concoctions. Out here, women have an ultra 
respect for safe,:soumd and advertised beauty 
products. 


No small measure of this attitude is due to 
the consistent influence of the Los Angeles 
Times. The exclusive beauty features in this 
newspaper daily hammer in the dangers of un- 
known beauty products as compared with the 
safety and effectiveness of known, standard 
brands. The advertising columns then clinch 
the argument. 


That this system “clicks” is shown by the 
fact that National advertisers decades ago be- 
gan placing most of their advertising in the 
Los Angeles Times and are continuing to do 
so in greater degree today. 


Los ANGELES TIMES 


Williams, Lawrence & Cresmer Company, Representatives: 285 
Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; 10-169 General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich.; 


210 Chronicle Bidg., San Francisco. 
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Fairchild Aerial Surveys, Inc 


We Are Happy to Say THAT THE OTHER BUFFALO Newsp 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 
PRESS... ASSOCIATED 
PRESS ... AUDIT BUREAU 
OF CIRCULATIONS 
METROPOLITAN SUNDAY 
NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 





LINES GAIN 


The increase recorded by Media 
Records in Buffalo Times linage for the half-year 
makes interesting reading for national advertisers 
who like to “keep posted.” The gain of 74,046 
lines in women’s clothing is paralleled by the in- 
crease of 225,391 lines (exclusive of basement 
copy), in advertising placed by Buffalo department 
stores, and by increases in other advertising di- 
rected to women. 


| The total gain exceeded one mil- 
lion lines—a record few newspapers approach or 
equal in the six months period ending June 30. 


Thr growing circulation of the 
TIMES represents sound Scripps-Howard value 
and provides powerful coverage in New York 
State’s Second Largest Market. 


TOO — PROVING BUFFALO IS A PROFITABLE MARKET RIGHT Now 


he Buffalo Times 


A SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING DEPT. OF SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS ... 230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO , SAN FRANCISCO. LOS ANGELES . DALLAS 
DETROIT ° PHILADELPHIA ° ATLANTA 
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Every Day in May. ne 
unless 


‘“‘We have sold more General Electric Oil Furnaces 
in Worcester and Worcester county the first half of 
this year than were sold in this territory during the 
entire year of 1933,” writes G. E. Mattison, mer- 
chandise manager of Sawyer’s, Worcester. ‘This is - 
also true of our sales of General Electric Air Con- pola 
ditioning equipment for both Winter and Summer. . ba 
‘As you know, we are carrying the major portion psd 
of our advertising in the Sunday Telegram with the throug 


torces 


frequent support of the Monday Evening Gazette. rec 
Sales have followed advertising to an unusual de- a line 
gree, culminating in May with a sale of an Oil pes 8 


Furnace every business day of that month. enn 
. cs the sa 
“The response of county residents has been particu- own p 


larly pleasing, nearly every community from Athol wag 


to Webster being included in our list of users. zine. 


Many of these sales were the direct result of coupon linea! 


inquiries from your papers.’ gelatin 
soap p 


The rich and responsive Worcester Market— Try Se 
concentrating a population of 433,287 within the Po 
an average 18-mile radius—is adequately culti- So 1 
vated through these newspapers ALONE. is oe d 
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wouldn’t you do that, if you were 
in his place? 

A little more consideration for 
the store will help. After all, the 
buyer is only the purchasing agenf 
for his community. He can’t buy 
unless he can re-sell. Give him a 
break! 

So the first thing a manufacturer 
should be prepared to answer, 
when calling on a buyer, is “Why 
should I stock your line?” Unless 
he can give the buyer some definite 
advantages ; unless his sales plan is 
unselfishly built from the retailer’s 
point of view; he’s out. 

I believe the day is past when a 
manufacturer can consider that ad- 
vertising in consumer magazines 
creates a vacuum that draws goods 
through a store and practically 
forces a dealer to stock them. 
storekeeper can do much to block 
a line. He is a real personality. 
Why not cater to him? Why not 
advertise to the buyer, and to the 
store managers and to the rest of 
the sales force? They read their 
own papers, not those of their cus- 
tomers. I have never seen a groc- 
ery clerk read a woman’s maga- 
zine. When they get home at night 
they don’t pore through a lot of 
lingerie pictures to find ads of your 
gelatine or your corn flakes or your 
soap powder or your canned goods. 


Try Some Work at 
the Point of Sale 


So the way to sell some chains 
is to do a little missionary work at 
the point of sale. But here again 
the problem is apt to be a local 
one. Treat each chain as a sepa- 
rate personality. Some grocery 
chains like store demonstrations ; 
others do not permit them. Some 
buyers like to be called on; one 
very large grocery chain notifies its 
regular suppliers that orders will 
be mailed when the warehouse is 
nearly out, and that it wishes sales- 
men would not call except on 
emergency matters. Every chain 
is different. 

Of course it isn’t always a buy- 
er’s market. Last fall, you remem- 
ber, cotton goods were advancing 
overnight. Buyers were frantic. A 
buyer for a very large syndicate, 
as the 5-cent to $1 stores are 
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called, long distanced a cotton mill. 
“I got to have those sheets,” he 
said. “Can you fill my order?” 

The manufacturer answered, “I 
won't put anything in writing, and 
for gosh sakes don’t tell anybody, 
but I'll ship your order all right.” 

That’s dealing man to man. 
Those are times when a buyer 
reaps the reward for fair dealing 
on his part toward the manufac- 
turer. 

Then again there are times— 
plenty of them—when the buyer 
has the power of life or death over 
the manufacturer. Take as an ex- 
treme example the period of the 
bank moratorium which occurred 
in March, 1933. 

“We had a sweet time there for 
a couple of weeks,” a chain-store 
buyer said to me. “Our need was 
all the greater because customers 
got panicky and bought canned 
goods in case lots, preparing for a 
siege. We began to run out, of 
course. 

“So we put in telephone orders 
for more supplies. Several firms 
said ‘We've got the stuff here to 
make up your order, but our em- 
ployees won’t work. We're two 
weeks behind with our payroll. 
Ban!: is busted, and we haven't 
any cash.’ 

“*How much do you need to get 
out our order?’” we asked them. 
They told us. “Five hundred dol- 
lars. Maybe a thousand. Two 
thousand. We wrapped up the ac- 
tual currency and sent it to them, 
by air mail in some cases, by per- 
sonal messenger in others. In 
fact, to save our cash discount we 
expressed one bundle of several 
thousand dollars out to the West 
Coast. But we kept the goods roll- 
ing to our stores, kept our custom- 
ers happy, and probably contrib- 
uted a little to keeping the wheels 
of business turning over in the 
usual fashion.” 

They’re real fellows, those chain- 
store buyers. Hard? No doubt. But 
fair? I have found them so. Worth 
cultivating? That’s up to you. The 
right kind of manufacturer can 
learn a lot from approaching the 
buyers the right way, being willing 
p Aer from them as well as to 
sell. 
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How to Lose a Customer 


Illinois Bank Offers Premium to Small Depositors Who Will 
Withdraw Their Accounts 


HE “how-to” literature of mar- 

keting, it mow appears, is 
scarcely complete without at least 
a minor chapter of brass-tack stuff 
on how, calmly and deliberately, 
to get rid of customers. A current 
activity of the First National Bank 
of Englewood, IIl., both indicates 
the possible need of a body of such 
information and, at the same time, 
serves as a source of material on 
the subject. 

The bank in question is a rela- 
tively small institution in an out- 
lying district of Chicago, Asa result 
of unusual forthright advertising 
copy written by its president, it has 
built up an acceptance of finan- 
cial strength which extends well 
beyond the immediate community. 
In fact this president—J. M. 
Nichols—has something of a na- 








Believe t or Not 
The First National Bank 
of Englewood 
Is Giving Something Away 


ee OR ton considering a heavy service charge we 


are first offering a brand new Parker Pencil 
to those small savings depositors, with bal- 
ances of $100.00 or less, provided they will 
close their accounts within the next 30 days. 
What a Break! First you were given » pre- 
mium to open an account; now you are given 
& premium to close it An immediate with- 
drawal will avoid the possibility of a charge. 


Money has become a burden Like commodi- 
ties. it has a value so long as it can be put to 
some good use Beyond that point it is of no 
avail Not only are we closing the small ac- 
counts. but we have discontinued the opening 
of new accounts until such time as we can 
safely and profitably invest our excessive cash 
reserves. Under the regimentation of this so- 
called New Deal, sound industry is afraid to 
borrow. and. consequently, banks are loaued 


with idle currency 


The First National Bank 
of Englewood 


347 West Sixty-third Street 
CHICAGO 























tional reputation as “One Hundred 
Per Cent” Nichols, which designa- 
tion derives from the well-adver- 
tised degree of liquidity of the 
First National of Englewood. 

The rub now is that the bank 
has too many depositors for prof- 
itable operation. It can no longer 
afford to keep the small accounts. 
The stated reason for this condi- 
tion has to do with the reluctance 
of sound business to borrow “un- 
der the regimentation of this so- 
called New Deal”—a subject re- 
garding which Mr. Nichols is able 
to expand upon in no inconsider- 
able detail. 

The offer of a premium is the 
method which Mr. Nichols has 
adopted in this emergency. Every 
depositor having a savings balance 
of $100 or less is promised a brand 
new Parker pencil if he will just 
close out his account. No box tops 
to send in or anything. Merely 
take your money away and the 
pencil is yours. 

Newspaper advertising was used 
to announce this offer. 

“What a Break!” points out the 
copy as it enthusiastically goes 
about the task of unselling the sold. 
“First you were given a premium 
to open an account; now you are 
given a premium to close it’ 

As an added push the advertise- 
ment notes that if the customer 
doesn’t remove it himself he will 
probably be charged a fee for leav- 
ing his money there. 

Can the blandishments of a 
premium offer be made to operate 
for shooing customers away, as 
well as for gaining them? 

On the very first day the pencil 
gift was announced the First Na- 
tional of Englewood succeeded in 
losing seventeen accounts. The next 
day, a Saturday, and therefore only 
a half business day, brought thir- 
teen more withdrawals, while the 
following Monday saw the offer 
really beginning to pull with forty- 
four customers lost. 
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Selling Sectors Re-charted 
for Fall Drives 


Management Is Re-aligning Personnel and Territories 
By Arthur H. Little 


THE trend is upward. Despite 
drought at home, despite war 
clouds over Europe, despite leth- 
argy in the stock market, business 
confidence is returning. An in- 
creasing number of executives be- 
lieve that there will be business to 
be had this fall. 

And how will merchandisers go 
about it to get volume and profit? 
Specifically, this inquiry is con- 
cerned with plans that representa- 
tive enterprises have formulated, 
or are formulating, to strengthen 
sales personnel and to re-align 
sales territories. 

What we are to examine is 
neither broad enough, nor deep 
enough, nor unanimous enough to 
constitute anything like a mass 
movement. Says one sales execu- 
tive: “Our salesmen’s earnings 
have been hit so hard that we have 
decided to leave the territories as 
they are until the men can recoup 
some of their losses.” In contrast, 
however, other companies are lay- 
ing out educational programs, re- 
building sales staffs and re-drafting 
territorial boundaries. 

Briefly to review related infor- 
mation already published in Print- 
ERS INK: 

Globe-Wernicke has added terri- 
tories it dropped at the bottom of 
the slump. The Chain Products 
Company has added new salesmen 
and re-aligned territories and ex- 
panded them. The Armand Com- 
pany, operating with the same sales 
force, is including new territories. 
The Todd Company has taken on 
new men to comb territories that 
heretofore have been unproductive. 
Curtis 1000 Inc., with fewer men, 
is operating with a larger number 
of territories on a full-time basis. 

National Cash, continuing its 
educational program—and _ con- 
ducting, incidentally, the biggest 


sales contest in the company’s his- 


tory, plans the re-opening of sales 
headquarters that, during the 
slump, were closed. Houbigant is 
adding men and splitting territo- 
ries. Seiberling Rubber is recalling 
its “old” men to their former terri- 
tories—and adding new men. In 
certain weaker territories, Johnson 
& Johnson are putting on junior 
salesmen. And in industrial mar- 
kets, the Pet Milk Company as- 
signs new men to supplement the 
work of the regulars. 

Now for the plans of other 
companies : 

First, a concern that markets 
through branch offices—the Air- 
way Electric Appliance Corpora- 
tion. Says Warren Griffith, general 
sales manager : 

“All the territory is allocated to 
some eighty-five branch offices in 
the United States and Canada. Our 
extension program consists of an 
intensive hiring campaign, which, 
by the end of the year, we antici- 
pate, will increase our selling per- 
sonnel by 50 per cent. 


Sees Material Increase 
After September 


“Incidentally, our own analysis 
of market possibilities for the fall 
indicates that, from September 1 
onward, our business will mate- 
rially increase, and the increase is 
expected to be greater, as com- 
pared with last year, than is this 
year’s increase through July. So 
far the increase for this year over 
the same period of last year is 
approximately 60 per cent.” 

Man-power expansion is the cur- 
rent policy, also, of the Address- 
ograph-Multigraph Corporation. 

“In the main,” says general sales 
manager W. K. Page, “our terri- 
torial boundaries remain unchanged 
but we are expanding our sales 
force. In all parts of the country 
our sales agents are selecting addi- 
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tional men—this to insure more in- 
tensive coverage. 

“For the new men who already 
have been employed by the sales 
agents and who have been working 
in the field long enough to demon- 
strate ability as salesmen, we are 
conducting sales schools. Thus the 
new men will be given a clearer 
conception of the fundamentals of 
the business and a better under- 
standing of the market for our 
lines. In addition, they will have 
been trained in the selling methods 
that we have found effective. They 
will go back to their territories 
prepared to take advantage of the 
fall business and they should play 
an important part in getting a 
profitable volume for the remainder 
of this year. 

“In addition, here at the factory 
we are schooling a limited number 
of college graduates—for the most 
part men with mechanical-engi- 
neering training—so that they may 
go into field sales work and in 
some instances operate as combina- 
tion salesmen-and-service men. 

“We are trying, also, to bring 
back into the organization all quali- 
fied salesmen who have had expe- 
rience in our lines. 


Has Conducted Comprehensive 
Field Surveys 


“As a basis for determining mar- 
ket possibilities, we have conducted 
comprehensive field surveys; and 
these surveys, established on a 
common basis for comparison, are 
being used to point out to the 
agencies the extent to which, re- 
spectively, they should expand their 
selling organizations. 

“For the present sales personnel 
we conduct a continuous educa- 
tional campaign through the medium 
of regular sales meetings in the 
agencies, through district conven- 
tions, and through literature ex- 
plaining the applications of our 
products and methods to the rou- 
tine of modern business, commer- 
cial and governmental.” 

Depressions always teach lessons. 
Witness the interesting experiences 
of the William Schollhorn Com- 
Ran y, as related by sales manager 

alter J. Berbecker: 

“During the depression we de- 
voted virtually all our time, atten- 
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tion, and resources to the develop- 
ment of product. As the depression 
grew worse, we released salesmen 
or sales representatives in those 
territories that were not self-sup- 
porting. And, to keep in touch 
with the trade, we began to develop 
seriously and consistently—for the 
first time in our history—the use 
of direct-mail advertising. 


Catalog Page for Each 
New Product 


“For every new product we de- 
veloped, we issued a unit, loose- 
leaf catalog page, designed to 
present a complete description to 
both dealer and consumer. These 
standarized pages, each page de- 
voted to one item only, are of 
letterhead size. In our direct mail 
we used them—and still use them 
—extensively. 

“Simultaneously, and during the 
spare time of our reduced but 
hard-working staff, we prepared 
dummy unit pages for the re- 
mainder of the line; and these we 
held ready for release to the 
printer when the proper time 
should come. 

“On about the first of Septem- 
ber, 1932, we concluded that the 
depression had run its course and 
that July of ’32 had marked the 
turning of the tide. 

“Although we did not look for 
easy sailing immediately, we in- 
creased our direct-mail advertising 
and watched for signs of business 
improvement that would justify 
full speed ahead. In the summer 
of ’33 we completed our catalog 
dummy, and in October we issued 
the first section and in January, 
this year, the second. 

“Meanwhile, we had been on the 
hunt for worthy sales representa- 
tives for the uncovered sales terri- 
tories. 

“On January 1, 
ready to shoot. 

“Apparently, our planning had 
been well timed—and luck was 
with us. Our incoming orders for 
the first six months of 1934 showed 
an increase of 100 per cent over 
the same period in 1933. 

“Now we come to a point espe- 
cially interesting. All our sales 
representatives are excellent men, 
trained and experienced in the 
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T= Major Market Newspapers’ Sales 
Potential Survey also shows that in addi- 
tion to these 4,440 electric refrigerators, the 
be for Greater Louisville Market is prepared to 
buy 5,149 electrical washing machines and 





tising fp more than $259,000.00 worth of electrical 

siness appliances and bulbs. 

ustify These are but a few of the things that 

onvnad expenditures will be made for in this terri- 

ata ~| tory during the coming year and increases 

ssuec in retail sales indicate that buyers are al- The influence of The Courier- 

auary ready active in this market. Journal and The Louisville 
h Times is by: throughout a yoo 

m the To reach them with your advertising territory, Kentuckiana, whic 
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BSERVE the keen interest the 
lady is displaying in romance. 
d her equal disdain at the mo- 
ent for recipes. Then answer the 
lowing questions: 
1. Do you think the man with the 
will make a sale? 
2.How much would he improve 
chances by waiting until some 
ne when the lady was in the kitchen 


Sxing muffins? 


3, Well, then, would you rather ad- 
rtise such food products in a maga- 
¢ opposite a great love story? Or 
posite articles on food and home 
nagement? 
You can introduce your advertise- 
nt at the right time in one maga- 
he (and only one, as far as we know) 
d that’s McCall’s. 

or example, if your product is 
d or household equipment, you 
y show it in the section of McCall’s 
t creates a sympathetic mood— 

ALL’s HOMEMAKING. 

Save your story on ways to spend 
sure time—travel, automobiles, 
husement, camera film, cigarettes, 
irement plans—for the section of 
Call’s where she turns for recrea- 
bn, entertainment, romance— 
Ca.t’s Fiction & News. 

And if you have something to aid 
personal charm, approach her at 
ime when she is concerned with 
w she looks to others. Advertise in 
Ca.t’s Sryte & Beauty. She is 
he mood to consider the help you 
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can give her face, her figure, her 
hands, her hair, her wardrobe. 

Call it “hand-picked position” or 
whatever you like. It’s McCall’s ex- 
clusive way of letting you pick the 
right time instead of the wrong time 
to display your product. You get a 
little more attention for your adver- 
tising story. 

To find how good McCall’s (new 
style) really is—note who advertises 
in McCall's, see how many adver- 
tisers use more lineage in McCall’s 
than in any other woman’s magazine, 
and see how many keyed advertisers 
(who know exactly how much they 
get for their advertising dollars) are 
in McCall’s regularly. 

Better than that, try McCall’s 
yourself and see. 





McCALL’S LEADS IN 
LINAGE FOR 
322 MONTH IN ROW 





52,447 
48,719 
45,127 

- 44,982 

24,619 

- 14,670 


Ladies’ Home Journal. . . 
Woman's Home Companion . 
Good Housekeeping 
Delineator 

Pictorial Review 
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*Source: Printers’ Ink Weekly 
**Does not include school advertising 
***Source: Publishers’ Information 
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hardware and mill-supply trade; 
but they did not seem to be effec- 
tive in selling our line of office 
appliances—a line we had rounded 
out and developed during the de- 
pression and distributed through 
the stationery and office-supply 
trade. In other words, it sometimes 
happens that a man of proved sales 
ability can sell in one trade but 
not in another. 

“This point, I suppose, ought to 
have been obvious to anyone; but 
we didn’t discover it until we had 
a comprehensive line and started 
an aggressive sales campaign in a 
trade to which, theretofore, we 
had paid comparatively little at- 
tention. 

“In contrast with our experience 
in the hardware field, we are hav- 
ing great difficulty in finding good 
men in the stationery trade who 
can handle the line on a commis- 
sion basis and who, besides, have 
money enough to pay traveling 
expenses. 

“We have not yet completed our 
man-power quota, but the new, 
specially experienced men who have 
joined our force have proved that 
they can do a much better job 
in carrying out our office-appliance 
sales plan than can our regular 
representatives—who, of course, 
are essentially hardware and mill- 
supply men. 

“We haven't progressed far 
enough to support our case with 
facts and figures; but we know 
that in certain territories, distri- 
bution is being lined up in a very 
comprehensive manner.” 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper 
Overhauling Territories 

A thorough-going job of terri- 
torial overhauling is in progress at 
the Bissell Carpet Sweeper Com- 
pany. President M. R. Bissell says 
the work “will result in more ade- 
quate coverage of territory in re- 
lation to the amount of business 
available, and in the reduction of 
travel in un uctive areas.” 

Mr. Bissell goes on: 

“A comprehensive survey is be- 
ing made of all sales outlets— 
potential or actual customers, The 
names are being obtained from a 
number of sources—our own cus- 
tomer records, records of inquiries, 
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travelers’ call reports, trade direc- 
tories, and so on. 

“After the data have been as- 
sembled, the outlets will be graded 
as to the frequency with which 
they are to be called upon to at- 
tain the maximum of efficiency. 
The number and frequency of calls 
will then be tabulated and the ter- 
ritories arranged accordingly, the 
arrangement being based upon nat- 
ural trading areas and facilities 
for transportation. 

“Of course, we recognize that 
our plans must be flexible, to the 
extent that they must allow for 
local competitive conditions, the 
placement of cities, and the inabil- 
ity to schedule, exactly, a trav- 
eler’s work.” 


This Company Had to Change 
Territory Boundaries 


In at least one line of business, 
it seems, you re-align sales terri- 
tories whether you like it or not. 
This from Don H. Teetor, of the 
Perfect Circle Company: 

“During the last three years we 
have been forced to keep changing 
our territorial boundaries. The dis- 
tribution of replacement parts for 
automobiles is a fairly new indus- 
try and for this distribution there 
seems to be no orthodox or well- 
established method. 

“In the last ten years the num- 

ber of wholesalers of automotive 
parts has trebled; and from a total 
of 240 in 1929 we have increased 
the number of our distributors to 
780. In 1930 we had six sales 
territories and six district man- 
agers; today we have fourteen ter- 
ritories and fourteen district man- 
agers. 
“The reason for the expansion 
of man-power is obvious. More 
frequent calls and more intense 
competition have made necessary 
the addition of field men and field 
managers. 

“We expect the condition to con- 
tinue. We expect to continue to 
add to man-power, rather than to 
diminish the number of our dis- 
tributors.” 

Of course, business enterprises 
are “different.” Some of them are 
virtually depression-proof. Yet the 
experience of even one of these, 
although the enterprise may enjoy 
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advantages that are unique, can 
be helpful to other companies that 
now look forward to an easing of 
the depression handicap. Thus, the 
position and the policies of the 
Kelvinator Corporation, as de- 
scribed by H. W. Burritt, vice- 
president in charge of sales: 

“Tt must be borne in mind that 
the electrical-refrigeration business 
is one of the very few major in- 
dustries the constant and rapid 
growth of which was not inter- 
rupted by the depression. There- 
fore, Kelvinator’s procedure, be- 
fore 1929 and since that year, has 
been to perfect and refine our sell- 
ing organization. 

“It should be remembered, 
further, that the first successful 
electric refrigerator for household 
use was developed only twenty 
years ago, that in 1920 the number 
of such refrigerators sold in a year 
could still be spoken of in terms 
of hundreds, and that it is only 
five or six years since manufac- 
turers began to market cabinet and 
mechanical equipment complete in 
one unit. 

“Until 1930, selling electric re- 
frigerators involved chiefly a 
house-to-house approach. Public 
acceptance of the product had not 
yet reached the point where cus- 
tomers would come to the sales 
floor to inspect merchandise. In the 
late ’20’s, educational advertising, 
and sales promotional campaigns 


‘were only beginning to awaken 


interest, 

“In contrast to our present dis- 
tributing outlets, a majority of 
which do no retail selling what- 
ever, our first distributors were 
interested mainly in retailing, and 
they carried large retail selling or- 
ganizations. 

“By 1930, people in all walks of 
life had come to appreciate the 
benefits of electric refrigeration. 
In rapidly increasing numbers, 
merchandisers all over the country 
were realizing the impossibility of 
selling, profitably, by the unspe- 
cialized methods they had em- 
ployed in handling the sales of ice 


boxes. 


“At that time, Kelvinator had in 
the field eighteen district managers. 
Aware that distributors whose 
operations were principally retail, 
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were no longer the most desirable 
kind of outlet, we set up, at the 
beginning of the fiscal year of 
1930-31, five regional managers. It 
was the initial task of these man- 
agers to investigate and appoint 
new distributors. 
“However, the picture was 
ging so rapidly that it became 
necessary to build a factory-dis- 
tributor contact system that would 
be more direct; but the regional- 
manager plan was not dropped un- 
til there had been practically com- 
pleted a change-over to distributors 
whose operations were entirely or 
principally wholesale. 


Experimented with Direct 
Dealer System 


“Meanwhile, however, we ex- 
perimented—in Ohio—with a plan 
of intensive selling under a direct 
dealer system. Although the trial 
was measurably successful, the in- 
creased administrative and financial 
burdens argued against its adop- 
tion on a national scale; and the 
plan was abandoned. However, the 
experiment revealed the importance 
of the department store; and we 
now have a number of men whc 
specialize in this phase of our busi- 
ness. 

“Similarly, Kelvinator’s policy 
of adjusting field territories and 
sales efforts to conform to ex- 
pected business conditions is re- 
flected in our procedure with com- 
mercial refrigeration equipment. 
Last fall, we felt that the recovery 
program of the Government in 
1934 would enable business houses 
to make long-delayed purchases of 
equipment. Accordingly, we added 
to our field force a number of 
especially trained commercial- 
equipment salesmen, assigned them 
specific territories, and took away 
this type of business from some 
of our older men. However, the 
change did not involve any relax- 
ation in our household refrigerator 
activities. 

“Today our organization includes, 
in addition to our special repre- 
sentatives who contact such special 
fields as the department stores and 
the public — fourteen dis- 
trict managers, five of whom han- 
dle both domestic and commercial 
business, and nine full-time com- 











Here is a sales map for manu- 
facturers who have a product to 
sell to the home. It shows every 
city in the U. S. with half a mil- 
lion population or more. It shows 
the relative importance of each 
city, as compared with Philadel- 
phia, in number of single-family 
homes. (Based on U. S. Census 
figures for 1930.) 

Philadelphia has more single- 
family homes than any other city 
in America; more than New 
York and Boston combined; more 
than Detroit and Cleveland put 
together; more than the combined 
total of Chicago and St. Louis. 

This home interest is a power- 


ful factor in the sale of any 
product used in the home: Mod- 
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ern heating plants, laundry equip- 
ment, mechanical refrigerators 
and other kitchen appliances, 
furniture, rugs, draperies, awn- 
ings, paints, screening, porch 
furniture, lawn and garden acces- 
sories—and a long list of other 
home needs which apartment 
dwellers seldom or never buy. 


This same home interest is a 
powerful factor in building news- 
paper circulation as well. In Phil- 
adelphia, it has built The Evening 
Bulletin from a small daily to 
the third largest newspaper in 
America. 

It has given The Bulletin an 
acceptance in nearly every home, 
by every member of the family, 
in Philadelphia and suburbs. It 
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has built for The Bulletin a cir- 
culation that is two and one-half 
times that of any other Phila- 
delphia evening newspaper and 
more than all morning news- 
papers combined. 

Result: America’s greatest City 
of Homes may be covered thor- 
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Copyright, 1934, Bulletin Co., Phila- 
delphia. Robert McLean, President. 
Wm. L. McLean, Jr., Vice-Pres. and 
Treas. Sales Offices: New York, Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Boston, San Francisco. 








1930 Census figures show Philadelphia's 
dominance as a City of Individual Homes 


Sungle-family homes Single-family homes Single-family homes 
Philadelphia 364,457 Chicago . . 209,685 Pittsburgh . 90,708 
New York . 284,037 OJaltimore . 141,085 G&1.Louis. . 90,410 
Les Angeles 282,382 San Francisco 105,351 Milwaukee . 87,800 
Detroit . . 208,981 Cleveland 100,684 Buffale - 60,872 

Boston ....-- 44,115 
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mercial salesmen, each of whom 
manages a territory. 

“It will be seen that our policies 
concerning territorial re-alignment 
have been shaped chiefly by the 
conditions we believed would exist 
during a given year. There has 
been no continuous effort in the 
direction of increasing or decreas- 
ing the sizes or the number of 
territories, and the changes in our 
field personnel have been motivated 
by the considerations I have out- 
lined. Occasionally, the territories 
of some of our district managers 
have been re-drawn; but at all 
times the governing factor has 
been the needs of the market. 
Every change has been preceded 
by careful planning and analysis.” 


On Bein 


MopEeRN PACKAGING 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 


I cannot refrain from express- 
ing appreciation of the paragraph 
“In Memory of J. I. R.” which 
appears on page 92 of your Au- 
gust 9 issue. 

I might say that it was not my 
privilege to know Mr. Romer, but 
I could not fail to be impressed 
with the spirit of loyalty and af- 
fection which prompted the pub- 
lication of this brief tribute. It is 


+ 


Heads Gas Group Advertising 


Charles W. Person has been appointed 
director of publicity and = ge, | of 
the American Gas _ Association, ew 
York. He will work closely with the 
newly created general committee on pub- 
licity and advertising, the chairman of 
which, Henry Obermeyer, Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, is a_mem- 
ber of the executive board. Mr. Person 
was formerly for a number of years 
with the Association to which he now 
returns. 

7 oe am 


Island Named After Curtis 

The citizens of Camden, Me., have 
named an island in the harbor “Curtis 
Island” and its light station “Curtis 
Island Light Station” in memory of the 
late Cyrus H. K. Curtis, who was born 
in Maine in 1850. 
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Finally, of course, there is a 
method of re-aligning territories 
that involves the collaboration of 
someone outside the company. This 
from W. A. Dolan, president of 
Se Wilbur Products Company, 
ne.:: 

“Due to the growth of the vol- 
untary chain groups of whole- 
salers, and thanks to ‘regular’ 
chain-store organizations already 
in the field, our men are able to 
cover larger territories. 

“For example, we sold the In- 
dependent Grocers Alliance at a 
meeting of their wholesalers in 
Chicago, and, through their far- 
flung activities we straightway 
got, from that one meeting, new 
distribution in forty-four States.” 


g Human 


that sort of thing which makes us 
feel that business, and the getting 
of business, is not altogether hard- 
boiled and that we can be intensely 
human. There are so many oppor- 
tunities when we can let people 
know our real feelings, and yet 
how often do we pass them up. 

I am registering one large good 
mark for Printers’ INK in the 
above respect. 

With kind personal regards, I 


am 
D. E. A. CHARLTON, 
Editor. 


- 


Women’s Clubs to Meet 


The Cleveland Women’s Advertising 
Club has invited members of the Chi- 
cago, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Toledo and 
Toronto clubs to attend an _ interlake 
conference August 18 and 19, at the 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. This is the 
first meeting of its kind and is planned 
to discuss activities and policies of the 
clubs, Miss Katherine Gibbons is general 
chairman of the conference. 

- = s 


Buys Farmingdale “Post” 


Frank Hobson, of Farmingdale, has 
sold the Farmingdale Post to The Town- 
ship Press, Inc., Roslyn, publisher of 
five other weekly — > | on the 
North Shore of Long and, N. Y. 
Barklie Henry is president of The Town- 
ship Press and Bronson W. Griscom is 
vice-president and publisher. 
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THE results of a survey and 
analysis of facts covering com- 
bination newspapers comprises the 
latest study released by the As- 
sociation of National Advertisers. 
The study covers those papers in 
which space in a morning or eve- 
ning paper is offered to national 
advertisers only at a rate that in- 
cludes space in another morning 
or evening paper, that is, newspa- 
pers sold only in combination. 

Paul B. West, managing director, 
explains that it was made in re- 
sponse to a growing desire on the 
part of A.N.A. members for such 
a factual study. 

“While it is true,” he says, “that 
in the case of some combinations 
there have been distinct advan- 
tages for some national advertis- 
ers, it is also true that, generally 
speaking, national advertisers have 
regarded combinations critically. 

“Tn all too many cases, they have 
felt that in order to attain the 
alleged gain by using all papers in 
a combination, they were handi- 
capped by having to use more cir- 
culation in a given market area, 
thereby -spending more money in 
that area than they desired.” 

Along this line, “A Study of the 
329 Daily Newspapers Sold in 
Combination to the National Ad- 
vertiser” is accompanied by a sum- 
mary which lists the major objec- 
tions of national advertisers to 
combination newspapers. The ob- 
jections, as stated in the study, 
follow : 


1. Unfair competition resulting in 
permitting optional purchase of 
space in any one of the combination 
newspapers by the local adver- 
tisers. 

2. Duplication of circulation aris- 
ing from sales of combination news- 
2% 

3. Being forced to purchase space 
in a weaker publication in order 
to use the stronger. 

4. Not interested in the rural cir- 
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A.N.A. Studies Combinations 


Factual Presentation, for Guidance of Members, Includes Both 
Sides of Question 


culation that the so-called extended 
edition sometimes represents. 

5. Difference in class of readers 
of the newspapers in the combina- 
tion often makes it inconsistent to . 
use the same type of copy appeal 
or advertise the same merchandise 
throughout. 

6. Must either use combination 
newspapers or none at all in a non- 
competitive combination newspaper 
~ 

7. Appropriations are often based 
on a formula of sales volume or ex- 
pectancy which will not permit of 
the use of more than one newspaper 
in some cities. 

8. Decided preference for either a 
morning paper or an evening paper 
only. 


The report is careful to point 
out that the study covers only those 
combinations which “some buyers 
of newspaper space have cynically 
labeled with the appellation ‘en- 
forced combinations.’” Optional 
combination papers are not covered, 
except in comparative statistical 
tabulations. 

Publishers’ claims in support of 
combinations also are presented. 
Most often, it is explained, a com- 
bination’s bid for an account will 
lay claim to little or no duplica- 
tion, “duplication evidently being 
the. paramount issue.” These claims 
follow: 


No combination subscription rate. 

Practically no change in edito- 
rial matter from morning to evening 
edition or vice versa. 

Consists of city edition evening 
and rural edition in the morning. 

Its daily sales hold practically 
an equal sale with its Sunday in its 
trading area. 

Each serves a definite territory. 

Newspapers of different political 
opinions. 

Selling “Only in combination” to 
the local advertiser. 

The majority of national adver- 
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tisers bought space in each of the 
papers prior to being sold in com- 
bination, in an effort to secure cov- 
erage. 

The combination makes it pos- 
sible to offer a lower rate. 

Aids in building up a more ade- 
quate merchandising service. 

Not two newspapers but a twenty- 
four-hour edition. 

More economical for both adver- 
tiser and publisher. 

Does not insist on insertions in 
consecutive issues but permits a 
lapse of several days between inser- 
tions. 

Must have a morning edition or 
be compelled to issue a midnight 
predate of the evening paper. 
‘Outside circulation supplied by 
the morning paper serves the na- 
tional advertiser. 


Because certain objections are 
made to combination papers and 
because claims are made by certain 
publishers, any attempt to clear up 


+ 


Duane Jones Joins B-S-H 


Duane Jones, yesterday (August 15), 
became executive vice-president and part- 
ner in the advertising agency of Blackett- 
Sample-Hummert, Inc. He will head the 
firm’s New York office. 

Mr. Jones was formerly vice-president 
of Lord & Thomas, Maxon, Inc., and 
Benton and Bowles. He has been asso- 
ciated with important accounts, such as 
Sunkist, General Electric, Radio Corpo- 
ration, Heinz and Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 

Formerly a Los Angeles publisher, he 
entered the advertising field in 1923 as 
space buyer for Lord & Thomas. 


Agency Code Hearings Off 

Hearings scheduled by the NRA on 
a proposed advertising agency code have 
been indefinitely postpones. This is in 
accordance with the prediction made in 
Printers’ Inx last week that the hear- 
ings would be postponed and that, in the 
opinion of many, hearings will never 
be held at all. 

eee 


Julien Field to Join Katz 
Julien Field, head of the commercial 
rogram department of the Columbia 
Srondensting System and previously with 
Lennen & Mitchell, will resume general 
advertising work with The Joseph Katz 
Company on August 20. 
. . . 


Drennan Opens Offices 

Albert A. Drennan has opened adver- 
tising offices. at 420 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 
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the picture makes it essential that 
combinations be analyzed individu- 
ally and not as a group. This is 
the declared purpose of the study 
which aims to present facts so that 
national advertisers may appraise 
the true value of each individual 
combination as well as to dtaw 
their own conclusions with regard 
to combinations generally. 

Some of the highlights contained 
in the study are the follow- 
ing: 

The 329 papers covered repre- 
sent 163 sets of papers sold in 
combination; 158 are morning pa- 
pers, 171 are evening. They are 
published in sixty cities, twenty- 
nine of which have over 100,000 
population. More than 50 per cent 
of the combinations discontinued 
since 1930 went into optional com- 
binations. Of the 329 papers cov- 
ered, 45 per cent sell space to the 
local advertiser on an optional 
basis. 


+ 


Whitman’s to Increase Advertising 


At a sales convention held in Phila- 
delphia by Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
Inc., Louis L. McIlhenney, president, 
stated that the company’s advertising 
rogram called for a substantial increase 
in its budget and will include “nine of 
the country’s most widely circulated 
weekly and monthly magazines.” The 
company reports that candy sales are 
swinging toward higher-priced merchan- 
dise. A survey, it was stated, showed 
that only 26 per cent of the candy busi 
ness in the stores surveyed was in the 
brackets below $1 a pound. 

. ” a 


Has Matchabelli Account 


Ralph Rossiter, Inc., New York 
agency, has been appointed by Prince 
Georges Matchabelli to handle the ad- 
vertising of the Matchabelli perfumes 
and cosmetics. Magazines, newspaper, 
business-paper and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will be used. 

. ° a 


Arbogust Has Own Agency Again 

Oren Arbogust has started his own 
advertising agency at 30 North Mich- 
igan Avenue, Chicago. Mr. Arbogust 
formerly operated his own agency for 
twelve years. For the last ten months 
he has been with Critchfield & Company. 


Groth with Dunham Agency 


Herman A. Groth, for many years 
executive vice-president of the Wm. H. 
Rankin Company, Chicago, has become 
associated with The John H, Dunham 
Company, Chicago agency. 
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Announcing 
Change of Closing Dates 


The Crowell Publishing Company an- 
nounces that with the December 1934 issues, 
Woman’s Home Companion and The Amer- 
ican Magazine will be on sale at all news- 
stands on the 15th of the preceding month 
instead of the 20th as heretofore. The 
Country Home will be distributed on the 
20th of the month instead of the 25th. This 
advance in appearance date necessitates the 
following changes in closing dates: 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION ... 


Black and white forms will close on 20th of 
third month preceding date of issue; four- 
color forms on the 25th of fourth month 
preceding date of issue; effective with the 
December 1934 issue. 


THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE... 


Black and white forms will close on the last 
day of third month preceding date of issue; 
four-color forms on the 5th day of third month 
preceding date of issue; effective with the 
December 1934 issue. 


THE COUNTRY HOME... 


Black and white forms will close on the 20th 
of second month preceding date of issue; four- 
color forms on the 25th of third month 
preceding date of issue; effective with the 
November 1934 issue. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
FRANK BRAUCHER - Advertising Director 




















Growth of Business-Paper 
Advertising Idea 








The American Handle Company has recently commenced a series 
of advertisements to dealers in which it is showing the evolution 
of a handle from hickory bolt to finished product. An inquiry 
addressed to Mr. Rose brought the reply printed below. 
particular interest because it shows so clearly the steps in the 
evolution of an advertising idea. 


It is of 








By Theodore C. Rose 


Sales Manager, American Handle Company 


e 
UF until about eighteen months 

ago there was not a complete 
handle catalog furnished by any 
handle manufacturer. So far as we 
know, ours is the only one being 
furnished today. The only thing 
that had ever been used was a 
price sheet or in a few instances a 
pamphlet that showed a few cuts of 
handles, mostly ax and pick han- 
dies, and then not all patterns 
of these. These catalogs, if they 
could be called such, furnished the 
buyer very limited information. 

The fact that there is such a 
variety of handles and even sev- 
eral patterns of an ax handle made 
us feel that a complete catalog was 
necessary. I checked carefully and 
found that to build such a catalog 
would be quite expensive and the 
fact that there is always a possi- 
bility of changes in list prices 
caused us quite a little concern. 
We could see where there was a 
possibility of our spending a large 
sum of money for a catalog, and 
about the time we got it out to the 
trade, have a change in list prices. 

Finally I decided to build a 
loose-leaf catalog so that in event 
of a change of list prices, all that 
would be necessary was to have a 
new list printed, mail it to the buy- 
ers, asking that they remove the 
old list and insert the new one in 
the catalog. 

I also felt that this loose-leaf 
catalog would be a decided advan- 
tage in event we wished to bring 
out additional pages showing an 


improved package, finish or even 
an improvement in a pattern. 
I try to make at least one trip 
a year with each of our represen- 
tatives and, in calling on the trade, 
I have found each and every buyer 
interested to learn all he could 
about our product and the vari- 
ous processes necessary to produce 
first-quality handles. I was al- 
ways delighted to give the buyer 
a detailed explanation of these 
operations and no doubt, in some 
instances, this information was 
passed along to some of the sales- 
men. As time went on, it was ap- 
parent that the jobbers’ salesmen 
would perhaps be as much inter- 
ested in the manufacturing process 
as was the buyer; and if the sales- 
men were interested we figured 
that the retail buyer and the ulti- 
mate consumer perhaps would be 
just as much interested as anyone. 
It would be utterly impossible 
for me to see and explain the man- 
ufacturing process to each and 
every jobbers’ salesman and if I 
could, there still would be a gap 
left between him and the consumer. 
On several occasions we had 
buyers visit our plant and before 
leaving they requested that we send 
them a handle in each stage of 
manufacture so that they could use 
them as material for a sales talk 
at their next general sales meet- 
ing. A number reported back: very 
favorably on the results obtained. 
While I knew this was one of 
the best ways to. interest salesmen 
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Are you gambling with new packages? 


WHY? 


ENEVER an old, familiar package 

is abandoned, an old-fashioned 

trade-mark altered, a standard prod- 

uct restyled, the advertiser takes a 
dangerous and expensive risk. 


Yet nearly all the outstanding mer- 
chandisers are doing it. Why? The 
stakes must be high indeed to warrant 
such a throw of the dice. 


And the stakes are high! The oldest 
customers, the ones most familiar 
with the old trade-marks and pack- 
ages,are buying less and less. Business 
can survive and prosper only by reach- 
ing a new market—the younger house- 
wives who respond to style in clothes, 
in housing, in entertainment, in food, 
in cosmetics, in everything they buy 
and use. The progressive manufac- 


must be restyled to appeal to this 


name and hard-bought good-will to 
attain it; for he knows it is essen- 
tial to his success. 


If it is logical to risk so greatly to 
attain this market, it is even more 
logical to advertise to it. Delineator 
has a larger percentage of readers in 
their twenties and thirties and forties 
—the Second-Score-and-Ten — than 
any other large magazine. These wo- 
men are style-conscious, They read 
Delineator for its sound, dependable 
fashions. They buy more Butterick 
Patterns than any other patterns 
in the world. They depend upon 
Delineator for their style — not in 
clothing alone, but in every activity 
of their complex lives. They constitute 
a market that is worth whatever it 


delivery of 2,200,000, it can be 


turer knows that his products Ww costs. In Delineator, with a present 


market. So he wagers his precious 


CODE 


bought at a most attractive rate. 





SE COLOR IN YOUR ADVERTISING to the grocery trade. 
cost is low—only $60 a page over black and white 
By color we mean any color you want—none of the usual /imi 
tions—no need to take a standard shade—you can select q 
color that will make your advertising most effective. 


Whether you use black and white, or color, you can reach throug 


The Progressive Grocer the 75,000 retailers, wholesalers and chain sto 
who do the bulk of the volume in the grocery field. 


More than 15,000,000 families do business with the leading gra 





who read The Progressive Grocer. One to six times every week 15,000,0ise 
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pme1 go into these leading stores to buy. And the better class grocers 

e 2 tremendous influence on what they buy. They purchase more of 

brands the grocer displays; less of what he stocks under the counter. 

y constantly follow the suggestions of the grocer and his sales people. 
30 out of 100 sales the grocer determines the brand that finally goes 
to the market basket. 

When you advertise in The Progressive Grocer you influence the buy- 
gand selling of the 75,000 leading retailers, wholesalers and chain store 
ganizations in the grocery field who can help you sell to more than 
000,000 families. And the cost is low—color pages cost only $360 an 


Bsertion on a yearly contract. 
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Rapid has the facilities for producing and distributing elec- 
trotypes in keeping with the most urgent requirement of 
speed. Knowing that closing dates wait for no man, Rapid 
has developed an organization of men, methods, and ma- 
chinery that can save minutes, hours, and even days — this 
without the sacrifice of the quality standard to which Rapid 
is unalterably. committed. 


Larger concerns know this and take advantage of it. Rapid 
especially invites smaller concerns, wherever located, to try 
Rapid and see for themselves. Perhaps you do not realize 
how completely Rapid can take your whole electrotyping 
problem off your hands. This will be explained to you, fully, 

i} interestingly, and completely. Write us today. 
The 


RAPIDChinte Go 


The Largest Plate Makersin the World CINCINNATI 
Branch Offices ... NEW YORK + CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA 
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in our product, the expense of fur- 
nishing each and every jobber with 
a complete set of handles showing 
the various stages of production 
was prohibitive. Even if the cost 
had not been so great, this method 
still would not have completed the 
picture, because the results would 
have ended with the jobbers’ sales- 
men and all that the retailer and 
consumer would have gotten would 
be the story from the jobber, with- 
out actually seeing anything to 
show how handles are made. 

Our problem was to bring the 
story in such a way that it would 
be passed along the line down to 
the actual consumer. 

About six months ago I decided 
that illustrations of the various 
stages of production would be just 
as effective as the actual handles. 
I built a dummy sheet and dis- 
cussed the idea with our president 
and general manager, stating that 
I felt such a sheet would be a val- 
uable addition to our al- 
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own catalogs so we went back to 
our printer and asked for a price 
on a quantity of these sheets with 
an extra wide margin, unpunched. 
These then could be cut to fit any 
catalog. 

Just as soon as these sheets were 
available we wrote every active ac- 
count on our books and a number 
of prospects, enclosed one of the 
sheets and explained that sheets 
were available to them in any 
quantities they wished. Requests 
began to come in from all parts 
of the country for 50, 100, 500 and 
even one request for 1,000. 

We knew that the jobber re- 
questing the 1,000 sheets did not 
need that many for his salesmen. 
However, we sent them on and 
wrote the buyer that we were glad 
to furnish that amount, but were 
anxious to know how he proposed 
using such a large quantity. His 
answer was that the sheet had 
proved of so much interest to his 





ready complete catalog. In 
this way, when sending out 
a catalog, the buyer would 
have the story in pictures 
before him. Our president 
agreed that he felt it was 
a novel advertising scheme 
and granted an appropria- 
tion with which to have 
the photographing, electro- 
types and printing done. 

After having this new 
page made and sending out 
a few catalogs with it in, 
we began to receive re- 
quests for additional sheets. 
After a few of these re- 
quests came in, it was easy 
to see that our money had 
been well spent, but that we 
had not gone far enough 
with it. Not only did we 
need this sheet for our 
»wn catalog, but we needed 
extra sheets to supply the 
jobbers in any quantities, 
tor their catalogs, 

Here was another prob- 
lem. Not all jobbers’ cata- 
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logs are the same size and 
not all have the same 
punching. However, most 
jobbers are equipped for 
punching pages for their 


was made. 
for a catalog. Out of the catalog 


Buyers wanted to know how the product 


The information was prepared 
evel- 
oped this advertisement 
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salesmen that he felt that the re- 
tailers on whom his salesmen called 
would want one of these sheets to 
show their customers. 

Along about the time we got out 
this sheet, we were planning our 
year’s advertising. Our success 
had put us to thinking very seri- 
ously of using the same thing in 
a series of advertisements in a 
hardware publication. If the idea 
created interest in a complete page, 
why would it not have the same 
results in a series, 

No one in our organization 
claims to be an advertising man, 
so we called in an advertising ex- 
pert and discussed the matter with 
him, showing him what success we 
had accomplished up to that point. 
We were very heartily encouraged 
to build our next advertising cam- 
paign around this educational sheet. 

We do not sell the retail trade 
direct, confining our sales to the 
jobbing trade exclusively. In some 
instances, the jobbers carry our 
handles under our brands, others 
under their private brands. WNat- 
ually, there is an overlapping of 
sales of our line by the jobber to 
the retailer, thereby placing us in 
a position where we could and 
would be embarrassed should we 
mail out advertising matter to the 
retailer. This might cause the re- 
tailer to demand handles of our 
brand, thereby causing a direct loss 
to the jobber who carried our han- 
dles under his brands. We are as 
much interested in one as in the 
other. 

Each advertisement in the series 
carries a note saying that “A single 
catalog sheet, showing the vari- 
ous steps in the production of han- 
dies, including these, is available 


+ 


Name Rossi & Hirshson 


The White-Warner Company, Taun- 
fon, Mass., ran; manufacturer, and 
J. Beaton, Wareham, ss., cran- 
erry firm, have appointed Rossi & 
Hirshson, New Bedford, Mass., to han- 
dle their advertising. 
. 7 aa 


Heads Manor House Coffee Sales 
W. Hamilton Wilde has left the staff 
of Liberty to become general sales man- 
ager of W. F. McLaughlin & Company, 
icago, roasters of Manor House Coffee. 
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in any quantities for jobbers and 
their salesmen or dealers and their 
clerks.” 

In this way we leave the matter 
of where to purchase our handles 
entirely up to the retailer and when 
we receive a request from the re- 
tailer for the sheet, we send it to 
him, advising him ‘of the jobbers, 
if more than one in his territory 
carrying our line, and say nothing 
about the brands and do not make 
any suggestions as to which jobber 
he favor with his business. At 
the same time, we write the job- 
bers informing them that we had 
sent sheets to a certain retailer and 
told him that they stocked our 
handles. This, of course, is fol- 
lowed up by the jobber’s salesman. 

Since this publication advertis- 
ing is in reality a follow-up of ad- 
vertising already done in the form 
of the sheets, we did not feel that 
any great campaign to the jobbers 
was necessary. We therefore just 
wrote personal letters to them ad- 
vising that we were offering them 
still further assistance and continu- 
ity by carrying this series of ad- 
vertisements, 

Our experience with reprints has 
never been very satisfactory, al- 
though we have, in past advertis- 
ing campaigns, ‘used them exten- 
sively. We felt that the money we 
would spend for the reprints could 
be used to better advantage in per- 
sonal letters and furnishing catalog 
sheets to jobbers and salesmen, re- 
tailers and their clerks. 

Our representatives have complete 
information as to the schedule of 
the entire campaign and have been 
instructed to be sure and call this 
to the attention of every buyer on 
whom they called. 


_ 


John Adrian Appointed 

John Adrian has been appointed man- 
ager of the new offices established ay 
the Bennington Wax Paper Com 
penmingien, Vt., and its  subsidi _, 
Ben Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., at 475 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

. > - 


Shoe Account to Clements 

J. Edwards & Company, Philadelphia, 
children’s shoes, have appointed The 
Clements Company, Inc., of that city, 
to handle their advertising. 
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Jobbers Will Co-operate 


And So Will Their Salesmen 


if Manufacturer Uses Right 


Methods and Does Much Personal Work 
By Don Gridley 


“Ts good-will of the jobbers’ 
salesmen is the best asset a 
manufacturer can have.” ; 

This statement by a prominent 
manufacturer in the food field is 
a one-sentence summary of the 
views of many executives in many 
industries. The manufacturer adds 
significantly, ““‘We have always felt 
that unless we had some of their 
best salesmen thoroughly sold on 
our line and really out working 
for us, our jobbing connections 
cannot be successful.” 

Few manufacturers deny the im- 
portance of the jobber’s salesmen. 
Most of them, however, dismiss 
the possibilities of getting his co- 
operation with that familiar say- 
ing, “It can’t be done.” 

In many cases this is quite true. 
Often the fault is not with the 
salesmen or with the jobber but 
with the manufacturer and his 
ideas of co-operation. There are, 
however, a few companies that go 
on year after year quietly foster- 
ing relations with the salesmen of 
their wholesalers and getting ex- 
cellent results. Apparently they 
have discovered some magic quite 
unknown to other firms. 

There is a magic but it is com- 
pounded pretty largely of such 
good old ingredients as horse sense, 
pertinacity, and a study of the 
needs of both the wholesaler and 
his men on the road. Let’s see, if 
possible, whether these manufactur- 
ers are concentrated in certain 
lines of business or have certain 
peculiarly favorable set-ups. 

We find that the chances of suc- 
cessful co-operation are greatly 
diminished in some industries like 
food and drugs, where the cost of 
the individual items is small and 
the number of items carried by a 
single jobber is large. Even here, 
however, there are some compa- 
nies that have consistently built 
good relations with their whole- 
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salers and are really getting far 
better than average co-operation. 

As the cost of the product gets 
larger and the number of items 
carried by the jobber smaller, we 
find more and more companies who 
are having success with whole- 
salers. 

Also in those industries where it 
is possible to set up exclusive or 
semi-exclusive wholesalerships, the 
possibility of success has increased 
greatly. 

The conclusion, then, is that a 
manufacturer with a product that 
will bulk comparatively large in 
the jobbers’ net sales volume and 
who sells through exclusive or 
semi-exclusive jobber outlets has 
the best chance of success. 

This, on the other hand, is not 
a comfortable “out” for the manu- 
facturer of a low-priced specialty. 
He cannot afford to overlook the 
fact that one of the most success- 
ful companies in working with the 
salesmen of its wholesalers, does 
the bulk of its business on a 5-cent 
item. 


Some Basic Facts about 
Jobber Relations 


A little further study of the 
successful manufacturers indicates 
some basic conclusions. 

First, you can’t expect the sales- 
man to give constant emphasis to 
one line. This means that most of 
the more successful companies are 
not plugging away at the sales- 
men all the’time and are not de- 
manding more attention than their 
lines really deserve. 

Second, the successful compa- 
nies know that the jobber quite 
definitely resents what he feels is 
too much tampering with his sales- 
men, They do everything they can 
to overcome this point of view but 
not until they have done a selling 
job on the wholesaler do they try 
to work with the salesmen. The 
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sending out of material without 
discrimination to all jobbers’ sales- 
men is likely to result in waste 
unless the entire wholesale organi- 
zation has been sold on the com- 
pany’s policies. 

Third, the successful manufac- 
turers always take the jobber into 
their confidence and do not send 
anything to the salesmen unless the 
jobber has either seen it or has 
previously expressed his liking for 
similar material. 

Fourth, these manufacturers get 
a great many good ideas from the 
salesmen themselves. 

Fifth, they do not send out ma- 
terial of any kind just because 
they think it’s about time for a 
mailing. The material they do send 
out is practical, timely and helpful. 

There are certain tried and tested 
methods of getting jobbers’ sales- 
men’s co-operation. Their chief 
merit is that they work. Of course 
plenty of times they apparently do 
not work, but the fault lies not so 
much with the method as with the 
company employing it or the re- 
lationship between the company 
and its jobber. 


Importance of the Manu- 
facturer’s Own Men 


Most important of all is the 
personal work done by the com- 
pany’s own representatives. A well- 
trained salesman who knows his 
stuff can do more working with 
jobbers’ salesmen than anybody in 
the home office can do with letters, 
sales kits, house magazines and all 
the other methods that are em- 
ployed to do a job with whole- 
salers’ representatives. 

The manufacturer's salesman’s 
work falls into several classifica- 
tions. First, there is the ability to 
work with the jobber and convince 
him of the importance and value 
to him of getting his salesmen be- 
hind the manufacturer’s product. 

Second, there is the ability to 
get the confidence of the jobbers’ 
salesmen by working with them in- 
stead of talking at them. 

Third, there is the ability to do 
missionary work without leaving 
the jobbers’ salesmen with the im- 
pression that a whirlwind has gone 
through their territory and blown 
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it clean of orders, at the same time 
demonstrating just how inefficient 
the wholesaler’s man is when com- 
pared with the great, big, efficient 
salesmen from the city. 

Fourth, there is the ability to 
sense weaknesses where they occur. 
With this goes the tact which 
makes a manufacturer’s salesman 
help the jobber’s men without act- 
ing as though he were conducting 
a course in salesmanship. 

This, perhaps, looks like a pretty 
big order but the fact remains that 
there are plenty of manufacturers’ 
salesmen who fit the specifications 
and do the job day in and day out 
without much force. 


A Justifiable Attitude 
on Jobber’s Part 


Many wholesalers will at first 
take the attitude that they want 
nobody monkeying with their sales- 
men. They are perfecfly justified 
in this attitude and it is up to the 
manufacturer to demonstrate that 
his salesmen will not do any 
monkeying but will be of real help. 

Furthermore, he must demon- 
strate pretty clearly that his sales- 
men are not going to appropriate 
the jobber’s sales force exclusively 
for his own product. Even at that 
there are some jobbers who will 
not, under any circumstances, al- 
low their salesmen to travel with 
those of a manufacturer. They 
will, however, allow manufactur- 
ers’ representatives to talk to their 
salesmen in meetings. 

C. R. Horrell, general sales man- 
ager, Sangamo Electric Company, 
says: 

“Our specialists, as they travel 
about the country, notify the sales 
managers in advance of their ar- 
rival. The sales managers call a 
conference of their men, which 
may be in the morning, afternoon, 
or at night, and then our specialist 
goes over our line with the va- 
rious men. Following this, the spe- 
cialist spends some time with those 
men who have live prospects, so 
that the main effort is directed at 
acquainting all the salesmen with 
the line and then actually going 
out with some of them and doing 
direct selling with them.” 

This kind of a set-up demon- 
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ie Moderniz 1 


Starts |, 


EST of the Hudson River is Town America where 96 per cent 

of all families in communities under 10,000 population live 
in 1 and 2 family dwellings. Town America where 55.3 per cent of 
the families own their own homes as against communities over 10,000 
where only 40.9 per cent are their own landlords. 





Naturally, therefore, Town America is where Mr. James A. Moffett 
and his Federal Home Modernization Campaign will get under way 
first. For that is where the owned homes are. 


Editorially, The Household Magazine with its 1,750,000 circulation 
concentrated in Town America anticipated by months this new 
National Housing Act. With 71 per cent of Household subscribers 
owning their homes, the editors have naturally been attentive to the 
subject of modernization, renovating, and redecorating. During the }. 
past year, the editors have introduced many additional features run- 
ning to many extra columns upon these subjects so vital to Town 
America. 








If your business is one that expects a “lift” from the Home Modern- 
ization Campaign, plant your sales message in Household, the 
magazine with the largest circulation in the small towns of America. }, ¢en; , 


And remember, it’s in the small towns—“West of the Hudson”— | /9,000 
where the remodeling campaign will get under way first. Rag 


The HOUSEH) |! 


TOPEKA, KANSAS Guaranteed: 1,750, 
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strates how the manufacturer can 
win confidence and through meet- 
ings get the opportunity to do 
further personal work with the 
wholesale salesmen. 

It is not difficult to arrange 
meetings with jobbers’ salesmen 
where the anal orc has dem- 
onstrated his ability to be of real 
help. 

These meetings have to be care- 
fully planned, first, to see that the 
jobbers’ men are not bored and 
second, to see that they are given 
some real help not only in selling 
the manufacturer’s line but also, 
if possible, in their general selling 
efforts. 

Once a company learns the tech- 
nique of handling such meetings, 
it will find the job of arranging 
for them not particularly difficult. 


Brings Wholesaler’s 
Men to Factory 


The Armstrong Cork Company 
goes a step further than most com- 
panies and holds meetings of whole- 
salers’ salesmen in the home office 
in Lancaster. The cost of the 
transportation is shared with the 
wholesaler and the groups at the 
meetings are relatively small, with 
an average of about fifty men to a 
group. 

This practice has proved highly 
beneficial in getting the support of 
the wholesaler. It is a little more 
expensive than holding meetings at 
the warehouses of wholesalers but 
it is highly productive and worth 
the investment. 

The question of letters to job- 
bers’ salesmen is a debatable one. 
Manufacturers must realize that 
the wholesalers’ men are being 
bombarded continually with letters 
from this manufacturer and that. 
Most of these letters are of the 
ballyhoo or pep type, with the re- 
sult that the salesman who gets 
them has little respect for the 
letters and often less respect for 
the men who write them. It is far 
better to get out no letters at all 
than do the job as though it were 
something that had to be performed 
periodically and that any message 
is better than no message. 

Bayuk Cigars Inc. has been un- 
usually successful with its letters. 
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Let A. J. Newman, vice-president 
and general sales manager, tell 
what his company is doing: 

“We send a monthly letter to 
each jobber’s salesman treating of 
a topic of general interest, which 
topic is usually suggested to us by 
a jobber or by a jobber’s sales- 
man. In this manner, we have 
confidence that the subject dis- 
cussed in our monthly letter is of 
interest to the salesmen. * * * 

“In addition thereto, we send as 
the occasion demands a letter to 
the jobbers’ salesmen treating spe- 
cifically of some selling phase or 
talking points on our products 

how to derive most benefit 
from our billboard and newspaper 
advertising proper use of 
dealers’ helps wisdom of 
prominent display of our products 
on or in dealer’s case . . best 
methods of obtaining display, etc., 
etc. * * * 
We know our letters are read 

. . we know it because if we 
skip a mailing, we are taken to 
task by quite a few of the sales- 
men who write us and ask ‘What's 
the matter with last month’s let- 
ter . . . didn’t receive it yet.’ 

“Jobbers encourage their sales- 
men to read our letters . . . we do 
not butt in on subjects that are 
purely a matter between a jobber 
and his own men. 

“Inasmuch as we conduct several 
jobbing houses of our own, we 
have first-hand knowledge of sales 
problems of the average jobber’s 
salesmen and can speak their 
language. 

“We make it a point to send all 
mail to the salesman’s home rather 
than care of his jobbing house.” 

It is important in working out 
a letter program that the head of 
the jobbing house see the letters in 
advance. Of course where a com- 
pany has worked out a satisfactory 
relationship so that the wholesaler 
has confidence in the material that 
will be sent to the men, it is not 
necessary to show this material in 
advance. 

A number of manufacturers pre- 
pare sales kits but this can only be 
done really successfully with prod- 
ucts that are important. No sales- 
man likes to carry too much stuff 
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The Geographic is moving fast on advertising schedules 
because it is selling fast for advertisers. Hormel and 
Heinz use it in 4 colors. Campbell has always belonged. 
Coca Cola and Kellogg’s, Ingram and Squibb and 170 
others are buying its sweeping influence. A million 
homes are yours for the investment in a page — the most 
active-buying million in America, 





I... give a piece of wire a special 


twist, to make it hold. That’s what the 
editors give The American Magazine 
—a special twist. A simple thing, yet 
so rare that only a few publications 


that editorial twist which 


holds readers and gets advertising results. 
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around with him and it is not feas- 
ible to expect that the jobbers’ 
salesmen will carry a manufactur- 
er’s sales kit at all times unless 
conditions are exceptional. 

L. E. Barnes, sales manager, 
Benedict Manufacturing Company, 
says: “We have about 150 sales 
kits circulating among jobbers’ 
salesmen all the time. We consider 
them very effective, although they 
require continual follow-up to pre- 
vent their being parked behind a 
desk in the jobber’s office instead 
of out on the road doing duty.” 

That last sentence is particularly 
important. 


Stanley Works Use 
a Manual Folder 


The Stanley Works has de- 
veloped an unusual plan which has 
been successful. It is described as 
follows by F. R. Gilpatric, man- 
ager of the Stanlo Division: 

“We have two plans—one for 
those jobbers who work very 
closely with us, and the other for 
the trade in general. For key job- 
bers we prepare a manual folder 
approximately nine by eleven 
inches. The make-up of the folder 
is attractive, with an illustration 
of the line to be pushed. 

“The first material inside is a 
complete sales message prepared 
carefully by the best-informed peo- 
ple in our company, in which we 
try to give these salesmen all the 
valuable sales information in short, 
conversational copy. This will be 
followed by colored catalog pages, 
with illustrations and the necessary 
detailed information for the re- 
tailer whom the jobber salesman 
will call upon. Following these two 
pieces, we give illustrations par- 
ticularly of the packing and the 
product, so that the salesman may 
visualize all details to the eus- 
tomer. 

“Following this, we show by il- 
lustration all the sales helps that 
we have as a manufacturer to help 
the jobber sell to the dealer, which 
means advance copies of our trade 
advertising and of our direct- 
mail pieces. There is also a dis- 
play for the dealer, either in the 
form of window cutout or dis- 
play stands, and these are all illus- 
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trated with definite information of 
how the jobber may secure these 
displays for his retail customers. 

“This material completes the 
sales folder, but we also aim to 
supply the jobber’s salesman at the 
same time with a sample of the 
product itself, varying the container 
for the sample to the product, but 
always striving to give the sales- 
man ‘something convenient to carry 
and from which to show the item 
itself. 

“These sales manuals and sample 
kits are distributed by the jobber’s 
sales manager directly to his men. 
Our territorial salesmen generally 
succeed in attending a weekly 
meeting of the jobber’s sales force, 
so that any questions about the 
program will be answered by a rep- 
resentative of our company before 
the jobber’s salesmen start. All 
this necessitates that our programs 
be prepared well in advance, but 
we tind that it pays to do so. 

“Now for the general run of the 
jobbing trade we supply the col- 
ored catalog pages mentioned above 
and a short sales letter prepared 
for the jobbing sales manager to 
use as a bulletin to his salesmen 
when sending out our catalog 
pages. 

“This, of course, is not nearly 
so good as the complete manual, 
but it is sufficient for those jobbers 
who are not key distributors of 
our lines, and this combination of 
an adequate colored page and the 
sales bulletin, does give the job 
bers’ salesman definite and rather 
complete information at the right 
time to tie in with our trade ad 
vertising to his customers.’ 


House Magazines 
as and Aid 


In addition to letters, a number 
of manufacturers reach the whole- 
sale salesmen regularly by means 
of house magazines. Armstrong 
Cork, for instance, has a _ hous« 
magazine going to 1,500 wholesal< 
salesmen. Bayuk sends a semi 
monthly bulletin in which virtual; 
all the material is contributed by 
the salesmen themselves. 

The house magazine can be ef- 
fective although it suffers from 
the disadvantage of being some- 
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thing that is sent regularly. This 
puts a premium upon the material 
that goes into the magazine. 

This type of effort can clearly 
be classed as secondary, although 
it is excellent support material for 
other efforts made by the manu- 
facturer. Referring to Armstrong 
once more, this company has an 
unusual plan based on a policy 
committee. A. K. Barnes, director 
of advertising and merchandising, 
describes it as follows: 

“We have a policy committee 
which consists of four representa- 
tives elected by our wholesalers 
from various sections of the coun- 
try and four executives of our 
own business. This committee meets 
several times a year and discusses 
the pros and cons of important 
steps which we consider along the 
lines of production, selling, adver- 
tising and merchandising.” 

With few exceptions manufac- 
turers find contests among jobbers’ 
salesmen of no value. In the first 
place, very few jobbers will per- 
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mit their salesmen to engage in a 
contest of this type because they 
realize that while the fireworks are 
going on, the salesman is likely to 
forget to do a full-line job. In the 
second place, it is much better 
strategy to let the jobber run his 
own contests without any interfer- 
ence from the manufacturer. 

It is worth noting, however, that 
a few companies have been suc- 
cessful with contests. Success is 
gained, however, only after a long 
build-up of friendly relations and 
confidence, And furthermore, it is 
based only on a thorough under- 
standing of what the jobber wants 
and how far he will let his men go. 

There are, of course, perhaps a 
dozen or more other methods of 
getting at jobbers’ salesmen. Those 
outlined in this article have been 
the most uniformly successful. 
They are the methods that are 
most generally found where a com- 
pany has built up a successful co- 
operative policy with its whole- 
salers’ salesmen. 


+ 


“Pictorial Review” Sold 


ICHARD E. BERLIN, vice- 

president and general manager 
of International Magazine Com- 
pany, has announced the purchase 
of Pictorial Review and Pictorial 
Review Pattern Company by the 
newly formed Laurelton Corpora- 
tion, the officers of which are: 
Mr. Berlin, president; Arthur S. 
Moore, vice-president and trea- 
surer; Robert P. Davidson, vice- 
president in charge of advertising; 
and W. E. Miller, secretary. 

The new management will as- 
sume active control of the proper- 
ties as of September 1, 1934. Mr. 
Berlin, Mr. Moore and Mr. Miller 
will retain their executive positions 
in the Hearst organization. 

The editor of Pictorial Review 


+ 


Joins “Fashions Art” 


Miss Jack Seeley, formerly manager 
of the hosiery department of the Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, New York, has 
net the staff of Fashions Art, New 

or’ 


will be Herbert R. Mayes, for 
many years a member of the edi- 
torial staff of Hearst Publications. 

Robert P. Davidson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of advertising of 
Pictorial Review, has been since 
1918 a Hearst executive. For the 
last four years he has been general 
manager of Hearst Comic Weekly 
and was earlier business manager 
of Cosmopolitan and publisher of 
Motor. 

Editorial offices of Pictorial Re- 
view will continue at 222 West 39th 
Street, and business offices at 60 
West 42nd Street, New York. 

Pictorial Review has been owned 
by Lee Ellmaker since January 1, 
1932. He retires as publisher of 
the magazine September 1 
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Hanft Starts Own Service 


Jesse E. Hanft, formerly in the ad- 
vertising specialty business in Southern 
California, has 
service in the Tribu 
Calif. 


ed an advertisin 
une Tower, Oakland, 
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WHAT MRS. WILSON TOLD 


+ it is very nice, but I 
don’t think I am ready to 
buy silver just yet.” (And if Mrs. 
Wilson had told the complete 
truth, she would have added:) 
“My husband still thinks that 


‘silver is silver,’ and I haven’t 


been able to convince him that 
your silver is worth the extra 
price.” 

The shadow of a man stands 


behind every woman who buys. 
Advertising in a magazine that 
wives AND husbands read, 
gives you two chances instead 
of one to tell your story to 
the family. 

Tell your story in Redbook. 
Talk to both sides of the fam- 
ily for even less than you pay 
to advertise in magazines that 


only one sex reads. 
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THE SILVERWARE CLERK 





WANT WELL-TO-DO READERS? Red- 
book families average $4,401. And 
175,000 of these make over $5,000. 
Yet Redbook rates are actually as 
low as “mass” media. 


1S TRAVEL A LUXURY? Not to Red- 
book readers. Transatlantic travel 
advertisers placed more space with 
Redbook in 1933 than with any other 
general monthly magazine. 





MORE PRIVATE SCHOOL AND CAMP 
advertising appears in Redbook than 
in any other magazine, proof of 
Redbook readers’ income and spend- 
ing habits. 








ANEW NOVEL IS PRINTED COMPLETE 
every month in Redbook and bound 
with the magazine on special paper. 
These novels later sell in book form 
for $2.00 and $2.50! 


WOMEN FOUR FOR A PENNY — hus- 
bands free. Talk to 748,000 families 
for only $1,560 a page—less ‘than 
you pay to reach half the family in 
one-sex magazines. 





SEPTEMBER NOVEL-OF -THE-MONTH 
in Redbook is “With Benefit of 
Clergy” by Octavus Roy Cohen. Over 
50,000 words published complete in 
a single issue, Now on sale, 




















The Kingfish Cheers 


And His Raspberry, Echoing in the Louisiana Legislature, 
Characterizes the Background of His Press-Tax Law 


ENATOR HUEY LONG, of 

Louisiana, pursed his pudgy 
features, blew hard through his 
lips, and by the process emitted 
a raucous noise that no real king- 
fish ever has been known to 
achieve. 

In New York and its environs— 
said environs including the epochal 
washroom at Sands Point, Long 
Island; whence the Senator emerged 
not long ago with a black eye and 
a highly synthetic story about an 
attack by gangsters—the noise that 
the Senator produced is known as 
the Bronx cheer. In other parts 
of America it is identified as the 
raspberry. 

And thus, on the floor of the 
Louisiana legislature, did states- 
manship give answer to the pro- 
testing indignation of a lawmaker 
courageous enough to oppose a 
Kingfish decree, 

The decree, framed as a statute; 
was the Huey Long law that now, 
having been enacted by the Lou- 
isiana legislature, imposes a 2-per- 
cent tax on the gross advertising 
incomes of newspapers whose re- 
spective weekly circulations exceed 


20,000. 

With the bill before the House, 
up rose Representative Norman 
Bauer, of St. Mary Parish, to 
say that the act was a “spite mea- 
sure, pure and simple,” designed to 
punish those of the State’s news- 
papers that had dared to criticize 
Long and to threaten, as with a 
club, those other papers that, con- 
ceivably, might criticize him. 

And it was at that point in Mr. 
Bauer’s protest that the Kingfish 
assumed his tubby stance and inter- 
rupted the speaker with a sound 
that sometimes has been heard in 
speakeasies, but never before in 
the legislative hall of a sovereign 
State. 

Thus the background of a law 
that Louisiana publishers are pre- 
paring to fight when the first quar- 
terly payment of its tax is due on 


October 1. Thus the background 
of a measure that, in the opinion 
of publishers within Louisiana and 
outside it, imposes, not a tax, but a 
license fee. 

In the Louisiana House the 
Long bill passed by a vote of 56 
to 38. Although the margin was 
ample, opponents were not lack- 
ing to charge that the law had 
been aimed, chiefly, at the Times 
Picayune and the Item Tribune, 
both of New Orleans, and that it 
would exempt Long’s own news- 
paper, which he now calls the 
American Paragraph, and which, 
although it maintains offices in 
New Orleans, is printed in Merid- 
ian, Miss. 


Won by a Single Vote 
in the Senate 


But in the Senate, the vote was 
close—much closer. Long, lolling 
in the chair of the Senate clerk, 
came to life, suddenly, and held 
up the vote’s announcement until 
he counted noses. Then, realizing 
he had lost, he shouted to a hench- 
man—reports the New York Times 
—to cast his vote. Befuddled, the 
henchman shouted “No!” And the 
wild-eyed Kingfish scurried for 
more votes—to win by a margin 
of one. 

In the course of his own volu- 
minous remarks, before the legis- 
lature’s ways and means commit- 
tee and elsewhere, the Kingfish 
had said, in his uniquely humor- 
ous way, that he merely proposed 
to tax the newspapers “2 cents a 
lie.” 

Promptly, the Hammond Cou- 
rier mailed the State treasurer a 
check for 25 cents, in payment, the 
Courier explained, for twelve and 
one-half lies it had that day 
printed. 

The lies, the Courier specified 
and quoted, were twelve flattering 
remarks about the Kingfish and 
one about the Kingfish’s co-oper- 
ator, Governor Allen. 
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U. S. Buys Some Advertising 


Does TVA Booklet Indicate That Government Is Changing Its 
Mind about This Sort of Thing? 


Printers’ InK BuREAu, 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
WO striking and important 
things have just happened in 
Washington to bring some of the 
old thrill of unexpected events to 
the advertising and publishing 
world. Perhaps they mark the end 
of the summer gap in the rapid 

fire of Rooseveltian innovations. 

Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, subsidiary of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, went into 
the advertising business. 

And the Housing Administration 
let it be known that if the banks 
decline to loan money for home 
modernization the Administration 
will turn to other agencies, or pos- 
sibly it may even turn banker itself, 

There need be no 
blinking at those two 
developments. They 
synchronized with the 
President’s Green Bay 
speech, in which he said 
the New Deal would go 
forward and not back- 
ward and they matched 
it in intent. 

It is true that the 
Electric Home and 
Farm Authority adver- 
tising is not newspaper 
and periodical advertis- 
ing; it is direct mail. 
3ut the Government 
has stepped out of line 
with the old direction 
of marching and pre- 
dicting that policies will 
not get further out of 
line with old ideas is 
about the most foolish 


advertising field, its own direct- 
mail advertising is more than likely 
to stimulate much newspaper copy 
by private dealers. 

A book of ten pages and cover, 
with an inserted sheet, with a two- 
color front and back, is EHFA’s 
first blast to arouse customer in- 
terest in Tennessee Valley electric- 
ity and in the use of electrical ap- 
pliances bearing the TVA emblem. 
All of TVA’s “big guns” are in 
Tennessee, or eslewhere out of 
Washington, but indications here 
are that the booklet is being used 
for the present mainly in TVA’s 
immediate territory. 

Since all TVA appliances are 
sold through private dealer out- 
lets, it stands to reason that there 








thing that can be done 








in Washington. 
But even if EHFA 
goes no further in the 
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This page, which is in 
rotogravure, is from the 
TVA booklet 
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will be a stimulation of newspaper 
copy in their effort to bring to a 
climax for themselves the desires 
stimulated by the EHFA mail cam- 
paign. 

The book describes the Ten- 
nessee Valley project, with elab- 
orate maps and illustrations. It 
uses pretty girl copy to show the 
drudgery of wood stove and ice 
box and the idealistic delights of 
life with TVA electricity and ap- 
pliances. It is good copy. It lures 
the farmer with copy on electric 
water pumps and other power uses 
for agriculture in the best adver- 
tising tradition. 

It goes beyond these ‘things. It 
gets in its lick for public owner- 
ship with a two-page map of the 
Tennessee Valley captioned: “Gen- 
erating and distributing electric 
power is a public business” in 
quotation marks, described in a 
second phrase as the “power pol- 
icy of the Tennessee Valley.” But 
there is this further sub-caption: 
“This map shows why the business 
of producing and distributing elec- 
tricity is a public business.” 

Of course, EHFA’s slogan is 

“Electricity for All.” The two-page 
insert backs the slogan by showing 
the low rates for TVA current in 
the town of Tuppelo, first town to 
get TVA current. 

And now as to the other develop- 
ment—housing. Under Chairman 
Moffett, former Standard Oiler, 
housing has just turned out a fat 
booklet of instructions to banks 
and home owners, giving detailed 
instructions on how to proceed. 
There will be more. 

The first output deals with mod- 


oe 


Advertising Men’s Post Elects 


Carl E. Thorsen, insurance broker, 
has been elected commander of Adver- 
tising Men’s Post No. 38, American 
Legion, Chicago. 

Other officers are: First vice-com- 
mander, Jay H. Brown; second vice- 
commander, Gus Swanson; third vice-com- 
mander, Jack Hogarty; adj utant, _~ 
Tentler; oe red arx, 
rosin are: Jose W. Cox, Albert 

N. Gibson, Bernar e Ra Erwin 


Ww. Roemer and E. K. Smi 

er Morton and Hugh Falvey re- 
ee . an equal number of votes as 
director and the Post’s present board 
of directors will determine which is to 
hold office. 
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ernization. New construction will 
come later. 

But what the banks will do is 
another matter. The loans are to 
be character loans. No co-makers 
are to be required and the property 
is not to be pledged as security. 
Essentially the credit standards of 
the small loan companies must be 
applied, for repayment rests upon 
integrity, plus, of course, ability to 
pay. 

It is known that the Adminis- 
tration is contemplating the possi- 
bility that bankers, though their 
vaults be full, may not rush madly 
to make modernization loans, even 
though the 20 per cent insurance 
coverage amounts, in practice, to 
100 per cent coverage, since ordi- 
nary losses in this type of business 
run from 1 per cent to a possible 
but improbable 5 per cent. 

The Administration is not talk- 
ing publicly about the “if” in this 
situation, but it can be said defi- 
nitely that the Housing Adminis- 
tration has been talking to other 
financial channels and that it be- 
lieves money can be had by bor- 
rowers elsewhere than in banks 
and that it has gone even beyond 
that and has given thought to the 
possibility of direct Government 
loans—the Government in banking, 
if that becomes necessary. 

It should not be implied that the 
Housing Administration is making 
threats, for that is not the case. 
So far: as there is an evidence of 
what is in the Administration’s 
mind it is that there has merely 
been a scrutiny of possibilities to 
which resort may be had if certain 
contingencies arise. 
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Acquires “Plastic Products” 


The Breskin & Charlton Publishing 
Corporation, New York, has acquired 
Plastic Products and the “ “Plastics Guide 
Book.” Plastic Products is being com- 
bined with a new publication known as 
Modern Plastics which will ous its 
first appearance on September 1 

Alan S. Cole has been made general 
manager of the company and after Sep- 
tember 1, will be permanently located in 
the New York office. 

Dwight Cook, formerly sales manager 
of the Toledo Synthetic Products Com- 

ny, becomes Western manager; Perry 

Backstrom becomes advertising man- 
ager of all publications; and Al Q. 
aisel becomes associate editor. 
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Product Use, Basis of This 
Industrial Advertising 


How Three Companies Dramatize Their Copy 


ONTINUITY of purpose 

marks the technical publica- 
tion advertising of the A. M. 
Byers Company, manufacturer of 
wrought iron products. For thirty 
consecutive months this company 
has featured as many national ad- 
vertisers who use its products in 
their plants, and the schedule of 
advertisers to come carries the se- 
ries up to the end of the year. 

“As far as we can see now,” says 
G. B. Cushing, advertising man- 
ager, “the only limitations to the 
series will be the number of manu- 
facturers of nationally known 
products who are consumers of 
wrought iron.” 

A recent issue of a technical pe- 
riodical contained two similar ad- 
vertisements in addition to that of 
Byers and Printers’ INK was 
prompted to look into the facts. 
The other two were the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company and 
The Carborundum Company. The 
former featured the use of Iron 





Whe an iron Fireman stoker 
\ does for Pro-phy-lec-tic Brush Co. 
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Fireman automatic coal firing at 
the Pro-phy-lac-tic plant, with a 
life-size tooth brush superimposed 
over a halftone illustration of the 
stoker in action in the plant's 
boiler room. The Carborundum 
page told in picture and text how 
“‘Carbofrax’ is helping to make 
these famous brands of soap”—the 
brands being Palmolive, Octagon, 
Super Suds and Crystal White of 
the Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Com- 


ny. 

One of the companies addressed, 
in telling of the purposes behind 
the advertising, said that copy of 
this type “commands an interest. 
It proves that big and important 
people are using our products and 
at the same time we always try to 
give our clients a rather generous 
share of our space in talking about 
their company and its products, 
thereby, we believe, creating a con- 
siderable amount of good-will.” 

The Iron Fireman campaign is 
not confined to advertising in tech- 
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nical journals. Its product is used 
in homes as well as in industrial 
plants, and it has been able, conse- 
quently, to adopt the same idea for 
consumer media as well, showing 
in such advertisements homes in 
which its heating systems have 
been installed. Even in the popular 
publications the “testimonial” idea 
(for it amounts to that) has been 
confined as much as possible to the 
homes of well-known personages, 
many of whom are themselves gen- 
eral advertisers. There has been 
shown in this series, for example, 
the residence of George E. Rup- 
pert, vice-president of the Jacob 
Ruppert Brewing Company. 

Regarding the company’s case 
histories in the industrial field, of 
which the Pro-phy-lac-tic adver- 
tisement is an example, Dale 
Wylie, sales promotion manager, 
says: 

“Naturally, we have tried to se- 
lect these cases on the basis of how 
well known the users are. Since 
national advertisers represent the 
best-known names of all, we have 
used as many of these cases as 
possible, and only wish that we 
had more of them available. At 
- the present time we have an adver- 
tisement in preparation covering 
our installations at the estate of 
the president of a large radio man- 
ufacturing company (a leading na- 
tional advertiser) and also in the 
plant of this company. We are 
also working on a few others of 
this type.” 

The Byers series is quite re- 
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Death of G. S. Mandell 


George Snell Mandell, chairman of 
the board of directors of the Boston 
prancertgt Company, publisher of the 
Boston Transcript, died last Saturday 
at Hamilton, Mass. He was sixty-seven 
ears old. For two generations before 
mm Mr. Mandell’s family had been in 
direct control of the Transcript, his 
maternal grandfather, Henry Worthing- 
ton Dutton havi founded the per. 
His father, Samuel Pierce Mandell, was 
resident of the company, = the son 
later held. Ups being uated from 
Harvard in 1889, Mr. Mandell imme- 
diately joined the Transcript and served 
as treasurer, managing editor, president 
of the board and, finally, as chairman 
of the board. 
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markable. It has featured such 
well-known advertisers as Lever 
Brothers, Anheuser-Busch, Genera! 
Motors Truck Company and Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Company. 
Many other names on the list are 
just as well known. The list reads, 
in fact, like a roster of leading 
general advertisers. Copy appeal 
in each case is most specific. 

There is a knack required if a 
series of this kind is to be carried 
on successfully. A slip-up of any 
sort may engender ill-will. Mr. 
Cushing says that the fine co-oper- 
ation his company has received may 
be attributed to the fact that “in 
no instance have we allowed the 
advertising to even savor of be- 
ing a testimonial nor have we in- 
dicated that wrought iron is the 
only product used in the custom- 
er’s plant. On the contrary, we 
have referred to the application in 
very specific terms and, of course, 
have always submitted the layout 
and manuscript to the customer for 
his approval or corrections prior to 
release to the publications.” 

Machinery manufacturers and 
makers of all sorts of factory 
equipment long ago found that one 
of the very best advertising ap- 
proaches is through actual instal- 
lation photographs of their prod- 
uct—in use by customers. If these 
customers are chosen from the 
ranks of national advertisers, it 
may very well be that the adver- 
tising—even in technical publica- 
tions—will meet with a more re- 
sponsive reading. 


+ 


Form Motion Displays, Inc. 


Motion Displays, Inc., has been or- 
ganized with offices at 410 Curtis Build- 
ing, Detroit, to distribute a device 
known as the Admotor which is used in 
animating counter and window displays. 
Officers are Stevenson, president; 

. N. Mayo, secretary; and G. H. 
Cole, vice-president. 

. . s 
Represents College Papers 

The Yale Daily News, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven n., and the Daily 
Princetonian, rinceton University, 
Princeton, N. J., have appointed Na- 
tional Advertising Service, Inc., New 
York, yee representative, as their 
national advertising representative. 
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State Laws and NIRA 


Why Industrial Groups Must Study What Legislatures Have 
Done to Tie in with National Act 


By David C. King 


SEVENTEEN States have passed 
legislative enactments with the 
general idea of making intrastate 
commerce conform to interstate 
commerce where the latter is sub- 
ject to codification under NIRA. 
Here is the roster of the States 
that have legislated : 

California, Colorado, Illinois, 
Kansas, Mississippi, New Jersey, 
New Mexico, New York, Ohio, 
South Carolina, Texas, Utah, Vir- 
ginia, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

All industries controlling inter- 
state commerce through codes are 
affected by provisions of these 
laws. Industries whose units con- 
tract with State or municipal pur- 
chasing departments have peculiar 
reason to be informed on several 
features common to or embodied 
in most of these statutes. Provi- 
sions of immediate importance to 
most industries may be classified 
under the following headings : 

1. Release from State anti-trust 
laws or provision for defense 
thereunder. 

2. Restrictions upon State and 
municipal departments charged 
with letting contracts for construc- 
tion, repairs, alterations, materials, 
or supplies for public use. 

3. Provision for filing approved 
codes with designated State au- 
thorities. 

Following conferences with State 
authorities, standard provisions 
were drawn up by NRA for State 
legislative enactment, with a view 
to obtaining uniformity for indus- 
try engaged in interstate and intra- 
state commerce. At the outset it 
was seen that public and political 
enthusiasms might induce State 
law-makers to attempt local im- 
provement (supposed or real) upon 
the National Industrial Recovery 
Act. In fact, it appeared early in 
the adventures of legislation in 
State assemblies that extension un- 
der local theory as to practice and 





restriction of codes within States 
might lead to some dangerous con- 
fusion. 

We inescapably have variants in 
State laws supplementing NIRA; 
under which variants, possibly, in- 
dustry may avoid cost and an- 
noyance only by some effort of 
caution based on knowledge. A 
few elements of this essential 
knowledge may perhaps be gained 
from discussion classified under - 
the foregoing headings. 

1. Release from or defense un- 
der State anti-trust laws. 

The standard provision set up 
by the Administration under this 
heading is as follows: 

“A code of fair competition ap- 
proved pursuant to the National 
Industrial Recovery Act as used 
in this Act shall be deemed to in- 
clude a code of fair competition 
or a limited code of fair competi- 
tion prescribed pursuant to the 
terms of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act. While this Act is 
in effect, (or in the case of a li- 
cense, while section 4 (b) of Title I 
of the National Industrial Recovery 
Act is in effect,) and for sixty 
days thereafter, any code of fair 
competition which has been or may 
be approved pursuant to the terms 
of the National Industrial Recov- 
ery Act, and any agreement which 
has been made or may be entered 
into pursuant to section 4 (a) of 
Title I of said Act, and any license 
which has been or may be issued 
pursuant to the terms of said Act, 
and any action taken during such 
period complying with the provi- 
sions of any such code, agreement 
or license (including the acts of 
any person or persons interested in 
any trade or industry or subdivision 
thereoi in meeting, conferring, or 
agreeing upon any code of fair. 
competition or agreement), or with 
the provision of this Act, shall be 
exempt from the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws of this State, or 
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any court or order or decree is- 
sued thereunder, whether or not 
the trade or industry or subdivision 
thereof subject to such code, 
agreement, or license, or the action 
complying with such code, agree- 
ment, or license is in or affects in- 
terstate or foreign commerce.” 

That seems fair enough. Under 
such provision a man can doff his 
coat and within the limits of his 
industry’s approved code go about 
his standardized business in the 
confines of States enacting this 
provision, assured that his sales 
and transactions are legitimate— 
provided there are no other re- 
straints. Thus unhampered by 
State anti-trust laws, industry 
operating under approved or pre- 
scribed codes, or under the Pres- 
ident’s Re-employment Agreement 
(PRA), may negotiate transaction 
or sale with State officials or citi- 
zens in: 

Colorado, *Kansas, *Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, South Carolina, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Vir- 
gima, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Of the seventeen States, the 
subject of our discussion, the above 
account for fourteen. It fares 
decidedly otherwise with industry 
in the remaining three. Chapter 
1039 of California Statutes of 1933 
provides that: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any 
person, firm, association, or cor- 
poration engaged in the State of 
California in intrastate commerce 

. to fail to comply, as to such 
commerce, with the terms of any 
code of fair competition approved, 
prescribed or issued for such trade 
or industry or subdivision thereof 
under Title I of NIRA.” 

This may appear to sew up local 
intrastate business in complete con- 
formity with industry engaged in 





*Not all the above State anti-trust 
releasing provisions are uniform in 
wording, although they may be con- 
strued to be of uniform intent. A 
notable variant in Kansas and Missis- 
sippi is that “proof of compliance” with 
peed or prescribed codes, or with 

is declared to be “complete de- 
fense” against State anti-trust laws in 
instance of suit. Mississippi further re- 
stricts this provision by refusing to 
condone connivance in code framing 
prior to the President’s approval of the 
completed code. 
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and codified under interstate busi- 
ness. Perhaps it will suffice, but 
there seems to be no direct refer- 
ence to release from California 
anti-trust laws anywhere in this 
or a second act passed supplement- 
ing the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act. And California is not 
without certain rigorous anti-trust 
provisions of law. 

Public utilities, structural con- 
tractors, school book publishers and 
subsidiary interests have fought, 
wangled or wiggled under such a 
diversity of laws directed against 
monopoly that it may not be sur- 
prising that certain units of these 
industrial groups are well informed 
on pertinent statutes. Industry in 
general, however, seems to have 
slight concern over what may hap- 
pen if under codification approved 
or in process, it sells to State or 
municipal authorities who are re- 
stricted in the performance of their 
duties by State law. 


How a Minority Member 
Might Argue 


It has been a rather favorite 
prescription of the States against 
monopoly to provide for one or 
more of several penalties such as 
forfeiture of bond, annulment of 
contract, or criminal procedure if 
a contracting party shall “at any 
time . enter into any under- 
standing, agreement, or combina- 
tion to control the prices or to 
restrict competition in” contracting 
or sale of materials or services for 
public use. (Quotation from Mis- 
souri Revised School Laws, 1933, 
Sec. 9503). 

So far I haven’t observed that 
it has been done, but it may well 
be argued by a minority member of 
a coded industry that a majority 
member in selling to State author- 
ity has violated law by conspiring 
with competitors by means of fair 
practice provisions incorporated in 
approved codes, which fair prac- 
tice provisions must logically be 
construed to prevent certain types 
of competition. Under such circum- 
stance one may take with reserva- 
tion the statement of Attorney- 
General McKittrick of the, State 
of Missouri citing the supposition 
that NIRA while suspending tem- 
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Now Comes the 


B. I. A. 


Leading the Parade 
in Pittsburgh's March 
to Bigger Business 
in AUGUST 














HE Sun-Telegraph spon- 
sors a Buy in August Cam- 
paign supporting Pittsburgh 
merchants’ August Sales. Today 
marks the ending of the third 
successful week of this cam- 
paign which has proven of great 


stimulus to retail trade. 


Wide use of editorial and display promotional material 
has acquainted the public with August Sales Savings. 
The Sun-Telegraph’s policy of co-operating at all times 
to promote business in Pittsburgh influences sales of 


many diversified products. 


* * * 


THE PITTSBURGH 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 
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porarily the anti-trust laws of the 
U. S., does at the same time make 
provision to forbid and prevent 
monopoly, and therefore there is 
no need or warrant (according to 
McKittrick’s published opinion) 
for relaxing the anti-trust laws of 
Missouri. There and elsewhere 
thrusts against State and munic- 
ipal contracts in time may tell. 


Issue Clear-Cut 
in Illinois 

Anyway, the issue is clear-cut 
in Illinois. There the State Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, provides that 
(Sec. 4) violations of any pro- 
vision of an approved code (“which 
provision is not in violation of the 
laws of this State”) shall be a 
misdemeanor subject to appro- 
priate penalty; and that (Sec. 6) 
suit may be brought within the 
State for prevention or restraint 
of such violation “insofar as such 
provision is not in violation of the 
laws of this State.” Elsewhere in 
the recent archives of Illinois law 
a passage reads: “He shall not 
enter into any understanding, 
agreement, or combination to con- 
trol prices or restrict competition 
in the sale of... . 

Then there is Texas. The first 
called session of the 43rd, 1933 
legislature of that State provided 
for the preservation of specific 
anti-trust provisions of both the 
Revised Civil Statutes and the 
Penal Code of Texas, 1925. At 
the same time, according to this 
act, it shall be defense against the 
1925 enactments referred to that 
industry is complying with the 
sundry provisions of Title I of 
NIRA, “providing that any con- 
tract or agreement which would 
be contrary to either (of the above- 
mentioned 1925 statutes) or either 
part of either title, as such exists 
at the time of the passage of this 
Act, shall be absolutely void and 
not enforceable if such contract 
or agreement extends beyond the 
expiration date of this Act.” But 
not all code agreements terminate 
with the coterminous period of 
NIRA and the 1933 Texas Act. 

2.—Restrictions upon State and 


municipal departments charged 
with letting contracts. 
The model provision recom- 
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mended by the Administration 
reads: 

“In furtherance of the purposes 
and policies of this Act and of 
NIRA, any department of this 
State and the governing body of any 
subdivision, municipal corporation 
or district and any public officer or 
person charged with the letting of 
contracts for (1) the construction, 
alteration or repair of public 
works, or (2) the purchasing of 
materials or supplies for public 
use, shall let such contracts only to 
those persons, natural or artificial, 
who agree by the terms of such 
contracts to use or supply only 
articles, materials and _ supplies 
mined, produced, manufactured or 
supplied by a person who is party 
or subject to a code of fair com- 
petition, agreement, or license ap- 
proved, prescribed, or issued under 
the terms of the NIRA in every 
case where a code of fair com- 
petition, agreement, or license has 
been approved, prescribed, or is- 
sued under the terms of the NIRA 
for the trade or industry or sub- 
division thereof mining, producing, 
manufacturing, or supplying such 
articles, materials, or supplies.” 


Relief When All 
Commerce Is Codified 


Industry may sigh with relief 
when General Johnson’s task is all 
done, commerce 100 per cent codi- 
fied. Otherwise, how shall we 
know in selling to a State or its 
subdivisions, that all progressive 
steps in the economic processes at 
interest have been legally scruti- 
nized by the Blue Eagle? At any 
rate, you must be codified or oper- 
ate under the provisions of NIRA 
if you sell to State, municipality, 


or subdivision thereof in these 
States: 
Colorado, Illinois, Mississippi, 


New Mexico, Washington, West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

There are no contract or pur- 
chasing restrictions enjoining of- 
ficial buyers in: 

Kansas, New Jersey, Ohio, South 
Carolina, Texas, Utah, Virginia 
and Wisconsin. 

Possibly those eight States 
choose to buy with full advantages 
of competition if, supposing other 
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restriction does not prevent, they 
can. That leaves California and 
New York with special contract 
and supply provisions to be reck- 
oned with. New York is easily dis- 
posed of in that the intent of the 
contract provision appears iden- 
tical with the ‘standard clause ap- 
proved by the Administration. 
Municipalities are not specifically 
mentioned in the provision, other- 
wise it is equally inclusive. 


How California Approaches 
the Problem 


California is_ characteristizally 
individual in its approach to the 
problem of enjoining State admin- 
istrative buyers. In addition to the 
familiar preamble of the standard 
clause quoted, in part the act there 
reads: 

(Department or public office 
buyers) “(1) shall in letting con- 
tracts for construction, alteration, 
or repair of public works cause 
to be inserted in each such con- 
tract for expenditure in excess of 
$500 a clause providing that the 
contractors shall give a preference 
of 15% to supplies, articles, and 
materials mined, produced, man- 
ufactured, or supplied in obser- 
vance of any code of fair com- 
petition approved, prescribed, or 
issued under the said Tile I of the 
NIRA . . and (2), in the pur- 


chasing of materials or supplies for, 


public use, shall give a preference 
of 10% to any bidder who ex- 
pressly agrees to furnish only 
such materials or supplies so 
mined, produced, manufactured, or 
supplied.” 

3.—State Code filing provisions. 

In its practical wisdom, the Ad- 
ministration made no recommenda- 
tion of action on separate State 
filing of codes. From a national 
standpoint it might be easy to 
foresee the complexities which 
might arise frorh varying require- 
ments as to code certification, filing 
procedure, number of copies re- 
wire and fees which might de- 
velop out of legislative routine in 
all States. Just the same, it is 
now with us in much of the varia- 
tion of detail that might be antici- 
pated. Some of the jokers in these 
provisions appear. hazardous, and 
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it may be practical to discuss them 
severally. 

Mississippi. Seemingly danger- 
ous, The defense as afforded un- 
der the State act shall not be 
available until after copy of the 
code has been filed in the office of 
the Attorney General, and filing 
to be effective must be within thirty 
days of code approval. No require- 
ment for certification or fee is 
made. 

New Jersey. Provisions of codes 
become standards for their indus- 
tries within the State upon filing 
copy of such codes with the Gov- 
ernor. Filed codes must “be duly 
certified or otherwise exemplified 
by the President, or such other 
officer or agency as the President 
has or shall designate for the pur- 
pose,” ie, it’s up to NRA. Ap- 
parently codes can be filed with 
the Governor any time it seems 
desirable to make them effective 
within New Jersey. No fee is des- 
ignated, but the power to establish 
one is given the Governor by later 
enactment. 


Procedure in 
New York State 


New York. Interstate commerce 
codes become binding upon intra- 
state commerce of New York for 
trade and industry upon filing with 
the office of the department of 
state a copy of its approved code 
which "must be certified by “the 
officials in charge of” NIRA or 
their “duly authorized agents.” The 
Secretary of State shall then cause 
to be printed a sufficient quantity 
of copies to meet demands of all 
and sundry. No charge for filing 
or for copies is set up in the act. 

Ohio. Codes to be effective in 
intrastate commerce in Ohio must 
be filed with exact and proper 
detail with the Governor. Quot- 
ing Attorney-General Bricker: “It 
would appear that the certified copy 
should be certified by Hugh John- 
son, Adm’r., etc., as to all codes 
other than those dealing with in- 
dustries engaged in handling food- 


‘stuff and tobacco products, which 


should be certified by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. .” And 
he goes right on to say that an 
exemplified copy certified by the 
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ASTEX”—aptly termed “The Miracle Yarn”—is the new elastic 
yarn that gives us garments, in both woven and knitted 
fabrics, that mould themselves perfectly to our figures yet yield 
comfortably to every movement —that never sag or bag or lose 
their shape. It is rapidly revolutionizing our ideas about the 
things we wear. 
Into every branch of garment making it is finding its way— 
changing traditions that are generations old and giving to us 
garments of unbelievable comfort and unapproachable style. 
“Lastex” advertising has had a difficult task. It has had to 
change the thinking and the practice of an age-old industry. 
It has had to sell not merely a superior product, but the revolu- 
tionary idea back of the product. 


Assisted, as it has been, by a sales and merchandising program 
of unusual effectiveness, it has done its job. 

It is a thrilling story that “Lastex” has to tell, and that Campbell- 
Ewald has been privileged to express in terms of advertising. 


We look upon it as a rather striking example of “Advertising 
Well Directed.” 


Advertising BB “Well Directed 


CAMPBELL-EWALD COMPAR Y¥ 


HENRY T. EWALD, PRESIDENT 
General Motors Building, Detroit 
NEW YORK . CHICAGO - LOS ANGELES 


SAN FRANCISCO - PORTLAND - TORONTO - MONTREAL 
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President himself, over his signa- 
ture, would do. There’s no fee. 

South Carolina. “The Secretary 
of State is hereby authorized to 
receive for filing and shall file in 
the office of the Department of 
State, a copy of each code (and 
all amendments) .. . . pertaining 
to, affecting, or in any way re- 
lating to the conduct of business 
in this State and duly certified to,” 
etc. Furthermore, clerks of courts 
of various counties are also au- 
thorized to file. Of course there 
are fees, $5 for the Secretary of 
State, 25 cents for each clerk of 
court. 

Texas, “The defense afforded by 
this Act shall not be available un- 
less, within 30 days after the ap- 
proval by the President of any 
code .... there is filed in the 
office of the Attorney General, at 
Austin, Texas, a certified copy of 
the code . . authorizing the 
particular act, trade practice, 
and/or agreement, upon which said 
person relies as a defensive fact as 
authorized by the Act.” (Act effec- 
tive Oct. 23, 1933). No fee pro- 
vided. 

One may be excused if he 
wonders (a) what may be ex- 
pected from other States yet to be 
heard from; (b) what conclusions 
are to be drawn and (c) if there is 
any logical plan which may be de- 
veloped as a background for legis- 
lation of this nature. 

The trend at NRA headquarters 
is away from granting discretion- 
ary power of code legislation either 
on the part of industry or on the 
part of individuals within the Ad- 
ministration. Rulings and stand- 
ards which now abound in recent 
crystallizations of NRA policy per- 
haps indicate a trend toward the 
expectation of future laws which 
may more permanently succeed the 
present emergency enactment. 

Whatever legislation is enacted 
next year, it must in all likelihood 
be followed by another wave of 
State legislative enactments. The 
latter will be, probably, frequent 


— 


Joins Four A’s 

L. G. Maison and Company, Chicago, 
have been elected to m ship in the 
American Association of Advertising 
Agencies. 
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adjustments of existing law, much 
as we may expect the adjustment 
of Federal law to be. 

On release of any given idea or 
body of ideas to individuals or 
organized groups of individuals, it 
must be expected that the re- 
interpretation of the issue will vary 
in large measure from individual 
to individual and from group to 
group. Re-interpretation of Fed- 
eral law, therefore, in State legis- 
latures cannot be expected auto- 
matically to conform to a given 
pattern. 

It might appear the Administra- 
tion has done a surprisingly good 
job, on the whole, in connection 
with these partly uniform State 
laws. But perhaps it will not fare 
so well with later legislation. It 
may profit industry to be alert. 

A significant feature to cite as 
a case in point, is the mild little 
provision in Texas law that code 
contract and agreement shall be 
void within the State if entered 
into for a period of longer dura- 
tion than the expiration term or 
date of the State act. On the sur- 
face this appears a local restric- 
tion, of public interest to Texas 
only. Actually it is of national 
public interest. In point of fact 
such local provision imposes re- 
strictive influence upon every code 
authority located from New York 
to San Francisco for industries 
doing general interstate business. 
Every code administrative group 
may feel impelled to check its code 
provisions to assure the fact that 
option of extension or term of 
duration conforms to the require- 
ment established in and for the 
bertefit of Texas. 

Furthermore, such __ restriction 
immediately sets a standard which 
must become a standard applicable 
to all States of the nation. No 
national code group can establish 
standards governing such a funda- 
mental as term of code contract 
on varying bases with respect to 
conflicting State restrictions on 
such issues. 


+ 
Don Orput Resigns 


Don Orput has resigned as manager 
of the Advertising ub of Portland, 
Oreg., and as finance director of the 
Pacific Advertising Clubs Association. 
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Basic English 


With an 850-Word Vocabulary, This Latest Attempt at Universal 
' . Language Offers Hints to Copy Writers 


Tue Crane-Howarp LirHocrapu Co,’ 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Editor of Printers’ Ink;,, 
You know I think ‘that the adver- 


tising. profession would do well’ to 
give some thought to. what is called 
the system of Basic English spon- 
sored by. the’ Orthological ‘Institute, 
Cambridge, England, and designed 
to standardize certain words’ and 
idioms of English so as to make an 
international language for use over 
radio, by governments and for com- 
mercial purposes where persons of 
différent language. dre associated. 

My point dé this: Why let radio get 
ahead of ‘other ‘advertising—espe- 
cially ‘textual advertising, in which 
I am mairily interested? Wouldn’t 
it payto have @ few round tables 
of diséussion’ on’ the ‘possibility ‘of 
adopting Basic English for a large 
part of American advertising, thus 
helping to miake them understand- 
able to anybody with a Basic English 
vocabulary (850. words, remember,) 
anywhere in the world. 

My, thought is that this would 
give our national advertisers bigger 
returns on‘their money and in addi- 
tion it might have a very wholesome 
effect on advertising style if we cut 
out some of the gooey and five- 
dollar words and got back to brass 
tacks and - Basic ‘English. 

Caro.ine -W. Carter. 


‘CR ASIC ENGLISH is:a careful 
and systematic selection of 
850 -English words which will 
cover those needs of everyday life 
for which a vocabulary of 20,000 
words is £requently employed. These 
words. are not the. words most com- 
monly! used, "as determined | by: 
word-counts; but all of’ them :are 
commop,,-and more. than. 600° of 
ert are' constantly used. by’ any 
English. or’ Amertican child of six, 
“There,are 200 names of pictur- 
able objects: and 400: other names 
of things ; making 600 noun’: in ‘all. 
“There are 150 adjectives: 
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“The remaining 100 words put 
these names and adjectives into 
operation, so that the whole sys- 
tem may work as normal English.” 

This quotation is taken from the 
book, “The System of Basic En- 
glish” by C. K. Ogden in which 
the whole idea of Basic English is 
described in full. The end. papers 
give the total list of the 850 words. 

Since 1931, when the School- 
master. made a brief comment on 
the system, Printers’ INK has re- 
ceived many inquiries regarding 
Basic English. Many of these indi- 
cate belief that a return to simpler 
and more direct forms of expres- 
sion would be of real value to ad- 
vertising. No one will question 
the fact that Copy writers are ‘oc- 
casionally ‘tempted to use far too 
many five-dollar words and that, 
frequently, simplicity is far better 
than clever writing. 

Basic English could not, of 
course, be adapted wholly to copy 
writing: because its very simplicity 
occasionally leads away from di- 
rect expressions as it is necessary 
to use two or three words to ex- 
press something which is better de- 
scribed with: a ‘single word. 

How -the system works can be 
shown by an example taken from 
the book. First, there is a para- 
graph taken from President Roose- 
velt’s radio speech on the banks 
made the night of March 12, 1933. 
Here it is as the President de- 
livered ‘it: 

“My ‘friends, I want to talk for 
a few minutes with the people of 
the United States about banking— 
with the comparatively few who 
understand the mechanics of bank- 
ing, but more particularly with the 
overwhelming majority of you‘who 
use banks for the making.of de- 
posits and the drawing of checks. 
I want to tell you what has been 
done in the last few days, and why 
it was done, and what the next 
steps are going to be.” 

Following isthe Same passage 
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done over into Basic English: 

“My friends, I am here to have 
a short talk with the men and wo- 
men of the United States about 
banking—with the small number of 
persons who have a clear knowl- 
edge of the working of banks, but 
more especially with the very much 
greater number of you who make 
use of them for putting your 
money into an account or taking it 
out by checks. I am here to give 
you an idea of what has been done 
in the last day or two, and why it 
was done, and what steps are to be 
taken in the future.” 





Aug. 16, 1934 


Obviously, some of the forceful- 
ness of the speech has been lost in 
transition. This demonstrates that 
as a forceful use of the English 
language Basic English is not en- 
tirely a satisfactory tool for the 
copy writer. On the other hand if 
he will take the list of words used 
in the system, he will have an out- 
line of an excellent vocabulary to 
use for a product of general mass 
distribution. Furthermore, if he 
will study the principles of the 
system he will find a number of 
things which will be suggestive 
and helpful in good writing. 


+ 


No Censorship! 


THE MILLAR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
Los ANGELES 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
In re Agency Code. 


This is the day, or more accu- 
rately the night, of censorship— 
because the dark ages resulted 
from the restriction of thought and 
speech. By all evidence, circum- 
stantial and factual, it is clear 
that the Governmental tendency is 
toward restriction or regimentation 
—horrid word—of the individual. 

Secretary Wallace rightly says, 
in effect, that, in order for a 
planned society to function effec- 
tually machinery must be set up to 
control public opinion. Therefore 
all means of disseminating news 
must be controlled by the Govern- 
ment. Since advertising also moulds 
public opinion it must respond to 
the State’s dictation. 

After the Tugwell-Copeland fail- 
ure shrewd observers predicted 


Stone Starts Agency 

Harry L. Stone has started the Stone 
Advertising Agency at 150 Causeway 
Street, Boston. For the last eight years 
he has been with Chambers & Wiswell, 
Inc., also of Boston, as vice-president 
in charge of production. 


Opens New Offices 

owman, Deute, Cummings, Inc., San 
Francisco agency, has opened offices at 
522 Fifth Avenue. New York. and in the 


Rust Building, Washington, D. C. 


that the proponents would seek their 
objectives through other channels. 
Result: More activity by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, postal au- 
thorities, State and Federal boards 
of health. Radio is now hog-tied 
—not censored, they say—but any 
other word would have as bad 
odor. Motion pictures are to be 
sanctified—and what moulders of 
public opinion! See Russia! 

Now come the clever codesters. 
Stripped of its surface worth- 
while objectives we find the “bug” 
—censorship of advertising. Why 
the haste? No notification—and 
we all thought Johnson meant 
what he said “No more service 
codes.” 

Finally let me emphasize - that 
we endorse the elimination of 
fraudulent advertising as relating 
to a material fact. But in the realm 
of opinion—no censorship. 

Catvert L. Youne, 
President. 


— 


$500,000 Royalty Guarantee 

Ely Culbertson on Tuesday of this 
week signed a contract with Charles 
F. Kint, president of John C. Winston 
Publishing Company, Philadelphia, which 
gives him a guaranteed sopely o 
$500,000 for the exclusive rights of pub- 
lication of his new line of bridge books, 
starting with the “Red Book on Play.” 
His organization, the Bridge World, 
Inc., will continue publishing the Bridge 
World Magazine and the bridge books 
previously issued. 
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City and Suburban Circulation 
ABC Audit Report for 12 Months 
Ending March 31 


143,214 
143,546 
144,150 
145,747 
143,100 
144,010 


One OF THE MOST 
AMAZING NEWSPAPER 
STORIES EVER REVEALED 


The ABC annual audit of Times-Star city and suburban 
circulation, from March, 1929, to March, 1934, makes 
one of the most amazing newspaper stories ever revealed. 
During these six eventful years the greatest variation in 
city and suburban circulation was never as much as 2% 
. . « and 1934 circulation was actually 796 greater than 
in March, 1929. 


These figures reveal a story of reader “solidity” that is 
rare in the history of newspaper publishing. They ex- 
plain better than anything a why the Times-Star leads 
in Cincinnati in food, drug, retail, general and automo- 
tive advertising. 


Cincinnati Times-STar 


Representatives: Martin L. Marsh, 60 East 42nd St., New York 
Kellogg M. Patterson, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Facts and Fact-Facing 


Business Is Still in Fear, Says This Reader, Because of Too 
Much Thunder on Left 


LauNDRY AGE 
New York 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

In your editorial, “We Can Take 
It,” in the current issue, while 
lauding a “willingness to face 
facts” on the part of business men, 
it seems to me that you have not 
faced them very candidly yourself. 

The statement that the Missis- 
sippi Valley drought is not going 
to cut farm purchasing power “to 
the extent of a thin dime” might 
possibly be justified by a bit of 
statistical legerdemain but in sub- 
stance it is far from the facts. 
Having recently traversed the dev- 
astated area and talked with many 
afflicted farmers and small busi- 
ness men I must say that your ex- 
pression sounds to me rather cal- 
lous, although I know you didn’t 
intend to convey that meaning. 

You add that you were quoting 
from Government facts and fig- 
ures, but just now that is a most 
unreliable source of information 
as to business recovery. Releases 
issued by all agencies of the Gov- 
ernment are tinctured with propa- 
ganaa for the New Deal. An or- 
ganized effort is being made to 
kid the American people into be- 
lieving that prosperity has re- 
turned, and it is quite patently for 
political purposes. An election is 
coming up this fall. 

No one is more anxious than I 
to see signs of returning business 
activity, but I cannot grant the 
wisdom of applying Couéism to 
predictions in business papers. In 
my  observation—which, by the 
way, is not confined to the five 
boroughs—there is now a greater 
spirit of pessimism than at any 


+. 


Heads S.N.P.A. Committee 


wre A. Brice, of the Atlanta Journal 

appointed chairman of the 

whe committee of the Southern Rews- 

paper Publishers’ Association by E. K. 
ylord, president of the association. 
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time since 1929. It is aggravated 


by disillusion because the “instant 
millennium” promised by Mr. 
Roosevelt is now recognized as a 
mirage. 


Again in your editorial you al- 
lude confidently to the additional 
billion dollars of Federal largess 
that will be released to the farmer 
through various Government proj- 
ects. How can you see any en- 
couraging signs in this paternalism, 
initiated in March, 1933 as emer- 
gency “priming of the pump” and 
still being poured out with no evi- 
dence that the end is in sight? 

It is true that the masses are 
not worrying about the national 
debt. Why should they, as long as 
they are getting theirs from an 
impersonal Uncle Sam whose bene- 
factions droppeth as a gentle rain 
from heaven? A child doesn’t lose 
any sleep about where dad is going 
to get the money to pay his bills, 
but somebody has to worry about 
it sooner or later or else the bills 
won't be paid and there is repudia- 
tion. 

By all means let us welcome 
willingness to face facts, but better 
still, why not set an example of 
fact-facing? The first and most 
important fact to face is this: The 
heavy goods industries are not Z0- 
ing to make any progress until-the 
fear of what Prof. Milliken called 
“stateism” in Washington is ban- 
ished. The men _who are able to 
stimulate business and employment 
are at a standstill until there is a 
diminution of the “thunder on_the 
left” rumbling ominously from the 
White House. 


Frep DeARMOND, 
Associate Editor. 
+. 


Joins “American Agriculturist”’ 


Donald. D. Eastman, formerly with 
the sales ‘and merchandising department 
of the Dairymen’s League, Inc., has 

of the Amer- 
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Convention Exhibits 


Pre-planning and Good Showmanshi ips Backed by Advertising, 


Get Dealer Attention an 


Co-operation 


By Robert W. Palmer 


RADE and industrial exhibits 

like every other promotional ac- 
tivity have received their share of 
scrutiny in recent years. Some 
companies that included them as an 
important item on the advertising 
budget have cut them out entirely ; 
others are now exhibiting at the 
most important conventions only. 
Due to falling revenues from ex- 
hibitors some of the dealers’ as- 
sociations have discontinued the 
practice of having exhibits in con- 
nection with their conventions. 

Briefly, the negative side of the 
question of trade exhibitions is 
summarized in that first paragraph. 
There are still a great many impor- 
tant concerns which find convention 
exhibits to be worth their while; 
they also find plenty of worth- 
while conventions. Even though 
there may be no general agreement 
among exhibiting companies con- 
cerning their reasons for going in 
for exhibits, they do feel quite 
strongly that their particular rea- 
sons are sufficient for making the 
appropriation needed. 

When a manufacturer has de- 
cided to prepare an exhibit, it is a 
good idea to look pretty carefully 
into the cost. The square footage 
for the booth is only the beginning, 
folks, only the beginning! Some- 
times the booth itself must be pre- 
pared and all the accessories rented 
—or bought if the display is to be 
moved from one convention to an- 
other. Then there is the cost of 
the display itself, and of salesmen’s 
and attendants’ salaries. Don’t for- 
get, also, that salesmen in atten- 
dance are taken away from their 
regular jobs of producing business. 

Pre-planning should begin several 
months in advance, otherwise the 
exhibit is likely to be slapped to- 
gether at the last minute and may 
turn out to be.a dud. Many compa- 
nies. make much of the importance 





of pre-convention advertising. If 
it is a dealer convention, jobbers 
must be urged to bring their cus- 
tomers to the booth; invitations ex- 
tended in trade-paper advertise- 
ments, In certain cases special let- 
ters are to be written to assure a 
visit to the exhibitor’s booth, and 
in any case salesmen must stir up 
all possible advance enthusiasm. 

In a general way, all of the 
above is introductory to a discus- 
sion of the subject of trade and 
industrial exhibits. An investigation 
among more than 100 companies 
discovers the fact that the subject 
divides itself into four sections: 
Exhibits for industrial groups; for 
trade association groups (dealers 
mostly); for groups of profes- 
sional and business men; and for 
consumer groups (State fairs, Cen- 
tury of Progress, etc.). Of course, 
exhibitors at such consumer gath- 
erings are bound to attract some 
attendance from all the other three 
classes. 


Industrial Showings Meet 
Critical Audience 


Industrial showings are possibly 
prepared with greater attention to 
all the details than are any other 
class of exhibits. They will meet 
a most critical audience, and the 
exhibiting companies know it. The 
consensus is that new apparatus or 
machinery is somewhat essential. 
While a well-known line of repre- 
sentative products may continue 
somewhat unchanged from year to 
year, the addition of a new model 
will attract visitors. 

Also, if there is motion in the 
display, that is a drawing card. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Company makes the attempt 
always to have at least one attrac- 
tive operating exhibit. Recently it 
has used most successfully adapta- 
tions of the photo-electro cell and 
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grid glow tube. These electrical 
stunts were described in PRINTERS’ 
Ink MontTuty, February, 1934. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company 
try to get the important features 
of their exhibit in motion; they 
subordinate all items of the exhibit 
which do not have a direct bearing 
on the use and application of the 
company’s products. Another com- 
pany reports that it endeavors to 
have at least one piece of equip- 
ment in actual operation—“the 
more spectacular the better.” 


Conventions Allow 
Large Exhibits 


Many industrial exhibitors take 
advantage of conventions to demon- 
strate the larger pieces of their 
apparatus, which cannot be car- 
ried and explained by salesmen on 
their trips. Exhibits, they believe, 
provide an ideal means of demon- 
strating such equipment directly 
before the prospect. Of course, it 
is essential that competent repre- 
sentatives, not necessarily sales- 
men, equipped with sound engineer- 
ing knowledge and data, man all 
such exhibits. 

Present custom does not include 
a great deal of printed matter as 
primary equipment for an exhibi- 
tion booth. If folders, data sheets, 
etc., are passed out indiscrimi- 
nately, it has been found that the 
attendants upon a convention will 
be loaded up by the time they get 
back to the hotel and leave the 
greater part of it in the waste 
baskets. Rather than run the risk 
of this possibility, most manufac- 
turers have a file of their publica- 
tions available in the booth and 
request visitors to register for any 
of them that they want. Those 
publications are then sent by mail 
to the business addresses of the 
registrants. In many cases, also, 
this course offers an opportunity 
to call and make new. contacts. 

Industrial exhibits are serious 
affairs with the companies which 
appreciate their value. They are 
conducted in a dignified manner. 
Frequently, too, each convention 
is considered separately, with the 
idea of determining first, the im- 
portance of the exhibit so far as 
the company is concerned, and sec- 
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ond, whether it has enough new or 
improved products, or features, to 
make an exhibit that will be of 
interest to. the group attending 
Prestige value, publicity value, are 
not of first importance. An ex. 
hibit is—or should be—primarily a 
sales tool if it is worth anything 

Coming now to trade—as distin- 
guished from industrial—exhibits, 
we find a different situation. In 
most cases the principal group in 
attendance will be retailers. Or. 
ders may be taken on-the spot 
There is likely to be more of a 
festival air to the occasion. The 
sponsoring association is more 
likely to have laid down certain 
regulations that forbid much de- 
viation from the regular procedure, 
particularly as to booth structure 
and decoration. 

Pre-convention advertising and 
preparation are just as important 
and should be as well conceived. 
More help should be expected from 
salesmen and in addition jobber co- 
operation is frequently requested 
The whole line of a company’s 
staples will usually form the back- 
ground of the display. Demonstra- 
tion, particularly of new products 
is emphasized by most of the 
companies interviewed. Showman- 
ship gets in its good work, fre- 
quently advantageously. 

The forms that demonstrations 
may take are pretty well known. 
Geuder, Paeschke & Frey Co. 
maker of enameled ware, show 
cakes or other food cooked in 
various baking moulds. Wives of 
convention visitors are of assistance 
in making the store buyer appreci- 
ate the sales possibilities of such 
items. 


Philgas Showed a Working 
Miniature Plant 


One division of the Philgas Com- 
pany developed, and is promoting, 
an inexpensive type of gas plant, 
designed to serve small communi- 
ties. At a convention where it ex- 
hibited, the company had a booth 
in which a working miniature plant 
was on display. Gas was actually 
made in the plant, and stoves and 
other appliances operated. Because 
of the large attendance at the 
convention, the new plant received 
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Day and Night Operation 


The best quality work 
handled sy daylight 


= will find wu hm investigation that we 

te catalogue and publication re- 
pa = ments and that our service meets 
all demands. 


Printing and Advertising 
Advisers 
We assist in securing catalogue compilers, edi 
advertising men, or proper — service, an 
render any other assistance can toward the 
promotion, preparation and printing of catalogues 
and publications. 


Catalogue a. Publication 


PRINTERS 


ARTISTS—ENGRAVERS—ELECTROTYPERS 


Make a Printing Connection with a Specialist 
and a Large and Reliable Printing House 











OUR SPECIALTIES: 
(1) Catalogues 
Booklets 
Trade Papers 
agazines 
(5) House A, yaa 
6) Price Lists 
(7) Also Printing 
Such as rroceetnan. Stes 
tories, Histor and 
the like. Our ye Print- 
ing Equipment, all or any 
part of which is at your 
command, embraces: 
TYPESETTING 
shad | Monotype and 
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NG 
ART WORK 
If you want advertjsing serv- 


ice, planning, —e 
co! ting, d assistan 
or information of any sort 


in regard to your advertising 
and printing, we will be glad 
to assist or advise you. If 
desired, we mail your printed 
matter direct from 

the central distributing point. 


Business Methods and Financial am 
the High est (Inquire Credit Agencies ai 
First National Bank, Chicago, Illinois) 


Proper Quality 
—Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmen; clean, new type from our 
own foundry and used once only; mod- 
ern presses of all kinds. 


Quick Delivery 


—Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service; binding and mail- 
ing equipment for the largest edition. 


Right Price 


—Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 
Ourlarge and growing business is because of satis- 
fied customers, because of repeat orders. We are 
always pleased to give the names of a dozen or 
more of our customers to persons or firms contem- 
plating placing printing orders with us. Don’t you 
owe it to yourself to find out what we can do for you? 
Consulting with us about your printing prob- 
q-= and asking for estimates does not place 
sgation whatever. 


Let us Estimate on Your Next Catalogue 
or Publication 
(We Are Strong on Our Specialties) 


you under any 
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Board of Directors 
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wide attention in what corresponds 
to a “one-time-shot.” 

The Bastian-Morley Co., maker 
of gas water heaters, realizes the 
value of demonstration, even 
though its product does not lend 
itself to the idea of a motion dis- 
play. Sectional views of its me- 
chanical products are always of ex- 
ceptional interest, however, and it 
has obtained a moving display by 
showing the controls of a gas-fired 
boiler or heater in operation. 


Gaining Attention by a 
Dominating Display 

At the opposite end of the line 
are found concerns such as the 
International Silver Company or 
the American Stove Company, 
which gain visitors by having the 
largest display on the convention 
floor—one that: can’t be ignored. 
The exhibit itself in such cases, 
coupled with the fact that a com- 
pany with a dominating display is 
likely to be a leader in its field, is 
enough to get everybody interested. 

Showmanship need not be of a 
spectacular type to draw a throng. 
It is showmanship of a high order, 
for example, that enables Interna- 
tional Silver to display new items, 
new patterns, chests and other con- 
tainers in an attractive way so that 
dealers are drawn to the display 
of their own accord. The Curtis 
Companies Service Bureau has dis- 
covered that those attending lumber 
conventions go to look rather than 
study, so it has a representative 
make a short talk that can be ac- 
complished quickly and positively. 
The Paraffine Companies, Inc., ar- 
rive at the same point by centering 
attention on showing dealers how 
to sell. Its entire exhibit is built 
around the concrete merchandising 
assistance it can render the dealer 
in selling its products. 

No trend is indicated in regard 
to present-day tactics concerning 
printed matter in the booth for dis- 
tribution; unless it is found in the 
fact that apparently most compa- 
nies rely on their regular assort- 
ment. Representatives of the Geu- 
der, Paeschke & Frey Co., have 
their representatives supplied with 
personal calling cards to give new 
prospects, with notations on the 
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back as memoranda. This helps 
establish contacts, which are fur- 
ther cemented by means of a reg- 
ister which is used for names and 
addresses, 

Regarding these new contacts, 
there are methods to be employed, 
other than the important one pro- 
vided by the register. One of these 
is utilized by the Globe-Wernicke 
Co., which invites delegates to visit 
its dealer’s store in the locality, 
where they will be greeted by fac- 
tory and field sales representatives. 
“In addition,” says C Hamil- 
ton, sales promotion manager, “the 
usual hotel contacts with dealers 
and prospects are comparatively 
inexpensive, but valuable.” 

Another exhibitor, who usually 
has anywhere from two to five men 
in attendance, goes out after certain 
key individuals whom it is anxious 
to interest and brings them to the 
booth. Not high-pressure tactics, 
for a good-natured personal invita- 
tion will generally get the desired 
results. 


Holding a Convention at 
the Home Office 


To be noted here are the Curtis 
Companies home office conventions. 
Concerning them S. S. Cook has 
this to say: 

“The conventions which have 
helped us most have been those 
conventions which we have held 
here at our main office in Clinton, 
Iowa, to which the dealers come on 
invitation, they being our guests 
from the time they get off the train 
until they get onto it on their way 
home, but they pay their way to 
and from.the meeting. It is at 
meetings of this kind that we in- 
troduce new merchandise and we 
usually make it a buying conven- 
tion, one at which we take orders, 
thereby enabling us to get quantity 
runs of.new merchandise on which 
low re-sale prices can be based— 
introducing the merchandise in all 
communities at the same time. 

“Such conventions have not been 
held during recent years when the 
building demand has been so low 
but they were very successful in 
the better years and will un- 
doubtedly be taken up again when 
opportunity affords.” 
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Strike Issues Make Copy 


In Newspapers, Through Advertising, Labor Controversies Are 
Intelligently Fought Out Before Public 


N widely scattered American com- 

munities, labor strife has been 
echoing in the advertising pages of 
newspapers. 

In San Jose, California, the 
Committee of Safety of Santa 
Clara County presented in full- 
page space, the challenge: “Ameri- 
canism vs. Communism.” Bluntly 
—and broadly—the committee ex- 
plained its objective— 


The purpose of the Committee of 
Safety of Santa Clara County, which 
was formed in this city and county 
last night, is to drive out the com- 
munism that is spreading its menace 
across our county, State and Nation 
and to forestall and prevent the type 
of agitation and strikes that have 
cost the farmers of California mil- 
lions of dollars during the past three 
years. 

The dangers of communism, and 
the discord, distrust, loss and blood- 
shed that follow in their train are too 
apparent to need explanation, par- 
ticularly in Santa Clara Valley, with 
its vast wealth of valuable and per- 
ishable crops. The loss of a week 
or two, due to radical agitation at 
harvest time, can cost many thou- 
sands of dollars and rob _hard- 
pressed farmers of the results of 
their entire year’s work. 


The San Jose copy identified a 
communist as one who—among 
other things—hates God, advocates 
destruction of private property, 
holds for social and racial equal- 
ity, promotes class hatred, dissem- 
inates revolutionary progaganda— 
and looks forward to “the ultimate 
and final objective of a world 
revolution to establish the dictator- 
ship of the so-called proletariat into 
one world union of soviet republics 
with the capital at Moscow.” 

The copy called upon every “red- 
blooded American” to come to 
the committee’s headquarters and 
pledge himself with a solemn oath. 
In part, the published oath, read: 


I promise and swear to associate 
myself together with all such others 
taking this oath, for the purpose of 
protecting ourselves and the people 
of this community from and against 
all insidious dangers . . . and I 
agree with each and all others join- 
ing this organization that I will 
wholeheartedly support its precepts 
and officers at all times . . . and 
to lend my influence and support to 
all legally constituted authorities in 
the proper performance of their 
duties and endeavor to weld all such 
into a united, efficient, functioning 
unit for enforcing the laws of this 
community and of the United 
States. 

All this I solemnly promise and 
swear on my sacred honor, so help 
me God. 


Less lofty in tone was the copy 
of the Employers Advisory Com- 
mittee, in Minneapolis. While, in 
the news columns, the committee 
argued with Governor Olson about 
the calling of troops, in paid space 
this committee, also, banged the 
communists. 

“Communists’ Letter,” a head- 
line declared, “Boasts of Leading 
Minneapolis Strike.” 

Reproduced in the advertisement 
was a mimeographed sheet, bear- 
ing the letterhead of “The Militant, 
Official Organ of the Communist 
League of America (Opposition).” 

The letter was addressed to 
“Dear Comrade.” 

A ringed paragraph read: 


MrinneaPOLis: Ourcomrades played 
a leading role in the preparation and 
conduct of the great strike that elec- 
trified the entire labor movement. 
The union now has a membership 
of 7,000. Many of the best militants 
are joining the CLA branch. 


Next, the copy quoted a com- 
munists’ circular, said to have been 
distributed on Minneapolis’ streets. 
In part, the quotation read: 


More forces are needed in the 
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battle now! The working class 
must act in unity. Every local must 
meet Now and vote for the GENERAL 
STRIKE. 

Demand of the Minneapolis Cen- 
tral Labor Union a vote for the Gen- 
eral Strike immediately. . . 

DEMAND THAT OLSON WITHDRAW 
THE TROOPS IMMEDIATELY! 

ALL OUT TO THE PICKET LINES. 


The employers’ copy goes on: 


Communists are daily throwing 
additional Minneapolis workers out 
of employment by obstructing deliv- 
ery of supplies. Communists are 
defying civil authorities. We re- 
peat: The strike in Minneapolis is 
not a strike of union labor for 
redress of any wrongs. It is a com- 
munist uprising aimed at gaining 
control of our Government by force 
—using labor organizations as the 
means. 


In a third city—Cleveland—the 
advertisers were the co-operating 
Ford dealers of Cuyahoga County, 
carrying to the public their case 
against Automobile Mechanics 
Lodge No. 1363. The mechanics’ 
union had called a strike in Ford 
dealers’ plants. Dealers’ copy read: 


The Following Labor Clause Is 
Illegal: “It is agreed that the em- 
ployer will employ only mechanics 
who are members of Automobile 
Mechanics Lodge No. 1363, or those 
who are both willing and eligible to 
become members of said organiza- 
tion within a period of six days 
from the date of their employment. 
Yet— 

Automobile Mechanics Lodge No. 
1363 is attempting to force Ford 
dealers to accept the foregoing un- 
lawful provision. To do this, the 
mechanics’ union called, and is con- 
tinuing, a general strike of workers 
in the shops of all Ford dealers 
throughout Cuyahoga County. 


But the dealers were belligerent— 
No matter how long the strike lasts, 


+ 


Appointed by Plymouth 


John D. Duffy has been appointed ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Plymouth Sales- 
men’s League, Detroit. Until recently he 
was with the Buick-Olds-Pontiac organ- 
ization, 
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Ford dealers will never sign away 
the liberties of their employees. Au- 
tomobile Mechanics’ Lodge No. 1363 
might as well know that right now. 
Section 7a of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act clearly guarantees 
every worker the right to labor rep- 
resentation of his own choosing. . . 
The Automobile Mechanics’ Union 
disregards the privilege of such 
preference. It demands that Ford 
dealers scrap all existing and harmo- 
nious bargaining arrangements. 
Ford dealers have refused to do 
this. They can neither be forced 
nor fooled into breaking the law. 


To support its contention that 
the mechanics’ union demands an 
illegal agreement, the copy quoted 
Donald Richberg and General 
Johnson. ‘It cited, also, an opinion 
of Judge McMahan, of Cuyahoga 
County’s Common Pleas Court. 

The conclusion : 


The labor policy of the Ford deal- 
ers of Cuyahoga County is unrestric- 
tive. It is in harmony with the 
Recovery Act. It is just. It is 
American. Ford dealers propose to 
protect that policy AT ANY COST. 
And the undersigned believe that 
they have the support of every civic- 
minded citizen in Cuyahoga County. 


In still another city—Omaha— 
advertising presented an epilog. 
In full-page space, the Omaha & 
Council Bluffs Street Railway 
Company announced: 


This space was reserved for a 
statement we were making to the 
public in case the strike continued. 
The statement is not printed be- 
cause the men have voted to return 
to work. 

The company is pleased to be 
able to resume service to its patrons, 
and sincérely hopes there will be 
no further interruptions. 


Thus advertising grows. It is 
much more than a medium for the 
creation of merchandise markets. 


+ 


Directs Allsteel Sales 


James J. Dale has been elected vice- 
president in charge of sales of the All- 
steel Press Company, Chicago. He was 
formerly with the Henry & Wright 
Mfg. Company, 
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Home State Appeal 


“KNOW YOUR STATE?” is the 
message of current Standard 
Oil of Kentucky newspaper adver- 
tising appearing in Kentucky, Ala- 
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INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 





° 

bama and Georgia. Copy points 
out to readers that their own home 
State has a wealth of scenic 
beauty, historic interest and vaca- 
tion attractions and that there is 
no need to travel to distant States 
for summer touring and diversion. 
This theme is naturally meeting 
with the approval and good-will 

the communities in which the 
advertisements appear, 


7 + + 


Changes om “Inland Printer” 


Charles A. Wardley, heretofore West- 
ern representative of The Inland 
Printer, Chicago, is taking over the 
Eastern territory. His office will be at 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
William R. Joyce, up until now in 
harge of the East, will cover the West, 
with headquarters in Chicago. 


Has Razor Blade Account 


The Marathon Razor Blade Company, 
Irvington, N. J., has appointed rang 
tising Associates, Newark, N. J., 
handle its advertising. This agency had 
the account several years ago. 
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GOOD 
COPY 


informative copy, in- 
terest-holding copy, 
is a constant problem 
with all advertisers. 


We make no effort to 
disrupt satisfactory 
relations between 
any firm and its 
agency or copy de- 
partment, but to 
anyone who cares to 
see what we consider 
“good copy” we 
shall be glad to show 
finished proofs of 
work which we have 
done for our clients. 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 
INC. 


95 Madison Ave. 
New York City 
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PLYMOUTH Rubber Company, 
Inc., in distributing Slipnot fric- 
tion tape to retailers, has a way of 
getting jobber co-operation which 
is so simple that it works. To 
speed sales in the retail store the 
company has devised an ingenious 
automatic sales cabinet and thou- 
sands of these have been bought 
from jobbers, who in turn actually 
bought them from the tape manu- 
facturer. 

First, the jobber nets a good 
profit on every cabinet he sells and, 
of course, on the merchandise to 
stock it. Second, on the back of 
the steel cabinet, where the re- 
tailer sees them every time he 
makes a sale, the following words 
appear : 

“Reorder Promptly from Your 


Jobber” : 
(jobber’s name here) 
This reminder is baked onto the 


enamel. It is not hard to guess 
why jobbers have extended hearty 


Profits for All 


Thousands of retailers 
have bought this auto- 
matic sales cabinet from 
jobbers who in turn 
have bought it from the 
manufacturer 


co-operation and have successfully 
sold these cabinets. e 

The cabinet itself is durable and 
attractive. Along the top of the 
display panel, several household 
uses for the tape are pictured— 
suggestions that will often bring 
to the mind of a passing customer 
that he wants a roll of that tape 
and has neglected to buy. Prices 
are plainly shown for each of the 
four sizes. As one carton is taken 
out of the cabinet for purchase, its 
place may be filled from back of 
the counter, there being ample stor- 
age space behind the display. Thus 
the oldest merchandise is disposed 
of first—no chance of shop-worn 
goods accumulating. And it is al- 
ways a fresh-appearing carton that 
is lifted from the cabinet. 

W. H. Bieringer, _ Plymouth’s 
vice-president, says it has been 
found that in every case where a 
cabinet has been sold, the retailer 
puts it on top of his counter. In 
every case, the retailer has been 
supplied through a jobber. 
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Reasons for Life Insurance 


Advertising 





In 1924 six life insurance companies were advertising nationally, 
with appropriations totaling about a million dollars. This year 
at least fourteen companies are advertising and the cost is about 
$1,800,000. These figures appear in an address by Mr. Buchen, 
delivered before the Association of Agents of The Northwestern 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

| service organizations may not need justifying in the eyes of the 
| public they serve; but certain it is that Mr. Buchen has succeeded 
| in his analysis of the advertising and the reasons for it. 


Such impressive increases by 








By Walther Buchen 


President, The Buchen Company 


URRENT life insurance ad- 

vertising falls into three major 
divisions. One division is service 
advertising that has practically 
nothing to do with the need for 
life insurance, nor with the com- 
panies that supply it. This kind 
of advertising constitutes by vol- 
ume about 20 per cent of the total 
space used in national magazines. 
It is all done by one institution. It 
consists mainly of health education 
for the puble, dealing with hygiene 
and the nature and prevention of 
various diseases. 

Well over $400,000 of that com- 
pahy’s appropriation seems to be 
utilized for this purpose. Since this 
company carries approximately 
one-eighth of the entire ordinary 
life insurance in force in the United 
States, any improvement in longev- 
ity will of course, be more impor- 
tant to it than to any other com- 
pany, although other companies 
will share in the benefits derived 
from this advertising in proportion 
to the’ numbér of policyholders 
they have. It is a gift to the Amer- 
ican public—a gift which, if ac- 
cepted, will reduce the cost of in- 
surance as well as lengthen the life 
of the policyholder. 

Approximately half of the en- 
tire amount of life insurance ad- 
vertising in magazines is devoted 
to’ the second major division of 
effort, namely, educating the 





American’ public on the needs for 
life insurance. The greatest pro- 
portion of this effort is going to- 
ward education on retirement in- 
surance, as exemplified by the 
advertising of Provident, Phoenix, 
Penn Mutual and a number of 
other companies, including North- 
western Mutual. The apparent 
reason for this’ relatively large 
amount of education on retirement 
insurance is undoubtedly due to 
the fact that retirement insurance 
appeals to all classes: It appeals 
to those who have families and to 
those who are single. In addition, 
it emphasizes in a desirable way— 
that is, from the point of view of 
the insured—the fact that the so- 
called cash value of his policy 
should be regarded as a backlog 
for old age, not merely as a sav- 
ings bank account to be drawn 
upon for any rainy day or week. 

Getting almost as much atten- 
tion at present as retirement in- 
surance is the matter of income 
for the family in case of the death 
of the insured. Presentation of the 
need for income, rather than of the 
need for a capital sum, is again 
one of the basic things upon which 
the American public needs a great 
deal of education. 

In addition, advertising should 
devote appreciable space to needs 
for insurance other than retire- 
ment income or family income in 
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case of death. These other needs 
range from the primary one of 
clean-up to the highly special one 
of investment diversification. It 
may, at times, seem to us that there 
is more emphasis placed on some 
of the special needs and phases of 
insurance than the particular proj- 
ect warrants. But everything that 
is being done in this connection 
certainly does work and operate 
toward establishing life insurance 
still more as a basic and unmatched 
service for the American people. 

There can be nothing more im- 
portant than this educational func- 
tion of life insurance advertising. 
In fact, life insurance must com- 
pete with all of the other basic 
desires of human nature. It must 
compete with automobiles and 
homes—with food and furnishings 
—with vacations and travel—with 
clothes and golf—in fact, with 
every basic need and desire of hu- 
man nature for the satisfaction of 
which the expenditure of money is 
required. I have little doubt that 
the really rapid growth of insur- 
ance advertising during the last 
few years is very largely due to 
the realization that insurance com- 
panies are not primarily competing 
with themselves. They, together, 
form a service group in competi- 
tion with other services and prod- 
ucts. The primary competition is 
indirect competition. 


Advertising Can Fight 
Along Entire Front 


There is but one sales power 
that can do an economical job in 
fighting along the entire front of 
indirect competition, That power 
is advertising. Advertising can be 
in a hundred or a thousand or a 
million plates at once, selling the 
need for a product or a service, 
reviving the appreciation of people 
for it and in that way strengthen- 
ing that particular necessity in the 
hearts and minds of the market. 
Advertising can do this better than 
men can, primarily because its unit 
cost and its total cost are rela- 
tively low: 

Only a small amount of current 
life insurance advertising is done 
seemingly for purely selfish pur- 
poses. This amount is that which 
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features’ the company rather than 
certain phases of the great institu- 
tion of life insurance. This small 
part, certainly not in excess of 20 
per cent, is devoted to featuring 
the age, strength, security and 
trustworthiness of certain life in- 
surance companies. At first blush, 
this may seem to be a selfish un- 
dertaking, but let us examine the 
situation thoughtfully. 


Important to Regain 
Public’s Faith 

The last four or five years have 
been years of wrack and ruin. 
Reputations have been no excep- 
tion. Public confidence has been 
no exception. Among millions there 
is little faith in any individuals, 
any companies, or even any Gov- 
ernments whatever. Yet the life 
insurance companies, the great life 
insurance companies doing business 
on a national basis, have done 
nothing during these years of 
wrack and ruin to forfeit public 
confidence and have done every- 
thing to merit it. There are, how- 
ever, in the minds of some of the 
unthinking, suffering by contagion 
from the general lack of confidence 
in other financial institutions. It 
is, therefore, not selfish, but in the 
interest of life insurance as a 
whole, and of the American peo- 
ple as a whole, that confidence in 
deserving corporations be restored 
—that slander and libel be counter- 
acted—that proved integrity, hon- 
esty, and unwavering trusteeship 
be again given the earned confi- 
dence that they have enjoyed for 
a period of more than three gen- 
erations. 

Current life insurance advertis- 
ing should, therefore, not be re- 
garded as a competitive effort, but 
primarily as a great co-operation 
that will benefit all people who 
should have insurance, all good life 
insurance companies, and all their 
agents. It will extend and inten- 
sify that necessary education in life 
insurance which in the long past 
the agent had to do alone and un- 
aided and, therefore, slowly. Now 
and in the years to come, he has, 
and will have, help in achieving 
that education more easily and 
more quickly. 
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ODERN MAGAZINES have 
made no attempt to group a 
miscellaneous list of publications in 
order to attain a large group circu- 
lation figure. Instead, each mag- 
azine is designed to @ success 
in its own right—to stand on its 
own feet. The editorial content of 
each MODERN magazine appeals 
to separate audiences. 


Today, each of the three 
MODERN MAGAZINES jis 2 


leader in its respective field. In 


MODERN MAGAZINES 


THE STRENGTH OF THE INDIVIDUAL MAGAZINE 
IS THE REAL MEASURE OF EVERY GROUP 





the movie publication field, 
odern Screen leads with the 
largest circulation and the greatest 
amount of advertising linage. In ad- 
vertising linage Modern Romances 
is second only to True Story. 
Radio Stars carries more advertis- 
yo linage and has the largest cir- 
culation in the radio fan field. 
Each link in this great group is a 
sound, successful publication. 
For 1934 MODERN MAG. 
AZINES' circulation guarantee has 
been 1,050,000 with a page 





THE NEW RATES 


white pa 
now for all 1935 issues. 





UNTIL October 1, 1934, advertisers = 
contract for space to be used during 193 

at the current rate of $2100 per black and 
, 80 We suggest you place orders 


Present rates 1935 rates 
based 


rate of $2100. On the basis 

present circulation figures 
the guarantee willbe increased 
@ quarter of a million for 
1935, with an adjustment in 
rates to the new figure— 


1,300,000. The new guar- 


based on on 

1,050,000 1,300,000 | antee is no guess—this figure 

guarentee guarentee ‘ 
having already been attained 
Black and i ... $2100 $2600 during 1934 for several issues. 
— poe aa bleck) 3675 4375 The unforced circulation trend 
Feu teas of these magazines is a trust- 
(3 colors and black) 4725 5625 worthy barometer of reader 
ave and black) 4200 4375 interest ...a true measure of 





advertising value and vitality. 
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Whither Bound? 





(Continued from page Io) 


If wages go up to any consider- 
able extent and efficiency is not 
similarly increased, then the “value 
added” will fall and the manufac- 
turer will have less profit. 

The evidence is not yet conclu- 
sive, but the indications are that 
“value added” is right now on the 
increase, which is good for the 
pockets of the manufacturers, but 
not so good for the market in 
which purchasing power must be 
the lever which lifts off the load 
of depression. That factor could 
be called another straw in the wind. 

It remains to be seen why the 
flow of capital into foreign invest- 
ment has continued, but it has done 
so, perhaps out of some perverse 
desire to confound the economists 
and prophets. Dollars invested 
abroad buy no ham and eggs in the 
United States. 


Effect of Internal 
Debt Structure 


With some timidity I ‘should 
like now to call attention to some- 
thing that gets little public dis- 
cussion. There is such a thing as 
the internal debt structure, It is 
composed of the indebtedness of 
the various branches of Govern- 
ment, railroads, public utilities and 
one or two other items like those. 
So far as°can be learned it’doesn’t 
include the vast borrowings on 
personal notes or on chattels, along 
with a considerable variety of other 
purely private debts. 

Now it turns out that on this 
internal debt structure, aside from 
the personal debts of our. people, 
the American people. pay about 
20 per cent of the national income 
for debt service, which is a nice 
conservative way of saying for 
interest and other charges that cus- 
tomarily go along with debt, such 
as commissions and renewal fees 
and refinancing charges, 

It would be difficult to say this 
enormous slice of the national in- 
come_is going into production and 
almost ‘equally hard to say it is 





100 


going into the market to buy staple 
commodities, Jike Shredded Wheat 
or Quaker Oats, whose president 
is spending hot days in Washing- 
ton as aicog in the great Recovery 
machine—a very busy and impor- 
tant cog of considerable size, too, 
be it noted. 

Back ‘in 1913, before we thought 
of hitching a world war to our 
front steps, this debt service stood 
at a point called 100. In 1929 it 
had leaped merrily up to a little 
over 310, while at the beginning 
of this year it hoisted the flag at 
about 325, which shows that debts 
are easy to come by and hard to 
get away from. The debt service 
charge kept going right on up the 
economic escalator, while national 
income, also marked at 100 in 1913, 
had climbed only to about 225 in 
1929 and went plunk down to a 
point marked 120 at the beginning 
of this year. 

Every inch of new white paper 
between the debt service line and 
the national income line means just 
that much more tough going in the 
matter of paying. Well, there we 
are, slicing off about 20 per cent 
of the old income to pay debt ser- 
vice instéad -of using it to buy 
Regals,. Buicks or new marbles for 
young Mike. It worries some of 
the economists. 

And for“the average man who 
marches to work in overalls and 
who, whether he knows it or not, 
has to chip in on that debt service, 
the average hourly wage (leaving 
aside minimum hourly rates and 
other more or less_ theoretical 
things). has remained just about 
stationary for’ the last three 
months. 

Some of ‘the things here enum- 
erated are not so good. It would 
be possible ‘to ‘get very gloomy 
about them. They do not warrant 
gloom, but they-do warrant that 
serious concern which all America 
is giving more and more to the 
question of its economic future. 

This thing must be manifest: If 
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the Administration intends to pur- 
sue its original objectives with 
fidelity and if the measures thus 
far taken show only amelioration 
and not the ability to cure, then it 
may be expected the Administra- 
tion will devise measures infi- 
nitely more drastic than those thus 
far tried. If the Administration 
does not do that, then it will have 
to confess defeat and abandonment 
of its announced program, which 
no well-informed person in Wash- 
ington expects. 


May See Further Veering 
to the Left 


If no cure comes out of measures 
thus far taken, then it may be ex- 
pected the Administration will veer 
to the left, as the intellectuals like 
to put it. Veering to the left 
means crowding harder upon cor- 
porate wealth, for one thing, if we 
bear in mind that the major Ad- 
ministration objective is to give the 
average man a job and better liv- 
ing. Veering to the left must 
mean that life will be harder for 
wealth and particularly for wealth 
that seeks to enlarge its principal 
through what is called exploitation 
—through investment at interest. 
What is sometimes known as un- 
earned increment will probably get 
many more jolts to the jaw and 
possibly one final blow to the solar 
plexus. 

I don’t see any way to avoid 
those simple conclusions and there 
are several things quietly going on 
in governmental circles to indi- 
cate that they are by no means my 
own conclusions solely, or orig- 
inally. 

A number of things likely are 
going to happen. One is the cau- 
tious development of a program 
for subsidized co-operative opera- 
tion of manufacturing establish- 
ments for the production of neces- 
sities for the unemployed, who still 
number about 10,000,000, which, 
rating them at the normal family 
strength, means close to one-third 
of the population. It may be the 
Administration’s purpose to inch 
these things along so carefully and 
easily that they will create no jolt 
to established enterprise but will, 
on the contrary, help toward cure. 
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But actually it may not work out 
that way. 

It has been pointed out many 
times that it is far better to face 
all the facts squarely and know 
the things necessary to real Re- 
covery in order that they may be 
done, for, failing to achieve Re- 
covery we may get pushed into de- 
struction by the sheer weight of 
the unsolved problem. 

Undoubtedly there are tremen- 
dous factors still on the wrong side 
of the book. We did not leave the 
spring board with the expected 
elasticity, and we haven't yet 
landed quite right side up headed 
for safe moorings. 

Tremendous progress has been 
made, but it is a good thing now 
and then to recapitulate the un- 
done things, along with the things 
done. Plenty, it seems, remains 
undone. If next winter finds us 
merely inching along, then it will 
be safe to look for Congressional 
moves that will make past explo- 
sive legislation look like tea party 
stuff, with the Administration 
meanwhile moving into a wider and 
more sweeping use of the un- 
plumbed, partially explored powers 
already in its hands. That is, if 
it adheres to its announced deter- 
mination and doesn’t strike the flag 
in mid-stream. 


Complete Cure, Not Relief, 
Is Wanted 


Business is pretty good and it is 
practically sure that it will be bet- 
ter. It isn’t improvement that is 
doubted. It is something that can 
be called cure that will determine 
the big moves of the future. 

It may be put this way: If a 
fellow starts out to blast away a 
great rock that stands where he 
wants to put a road he may think 
one stick of dynamite will do the 
trick. If he finds that only makes 
a dent he will come back with more 
and unless he gives up the idea of 
putting a road there he will blast 
away with all the dynamite he can 
get, until the aforementioned rock 
slithers away into pieces of sizes 
which he can handle and. out of 
which he can, if he cares to, sur- 
face the road which he-has en- 
visioned. 











Employee Market 


HERE is a sizable mar- 

ket in the 10,000 em- 
ployees of the General 
Foods Corporation which 
would like to have its prod- 
ucts used in all their homes. 
But a cereal worker in Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., may not 
know that Maxwell House 
coffee and La France laun- 
dry tablets are products of 
his own company. To make 
certain that he does, and 
also to get the products 
tried in his home, General 
Foods has worked out a 
sampling plan. 

The first move, made 
several years ago, was di- 
rected at employee stock- 
holders, to whom promo- 
tional material was sent. 

Last year it was decided 

to offer a large box of all 
products at a bargain price. 

Care had to be taken to 

see that the retail trade 

took no offense. Dealers 

were consulted and they 

made no objection to the combina- 
tion offer once a year. 

Last year 5,000 employees bought 
boxes which were delivered at 
Christmas time. This year the of- 
fer is more elaborate. The con- 
tainer is a lacquered cake box 
which holds forty-eight items, rep- 
resenting twenty-three General 
Foods products. It is worth more 
than $5, but is offered for about 
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All products are in regular size 
+ 


Dunn Joins Benton & Bowles 

Carroll Dunn has joined the staff of 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York, as 
assistant to the director of research, Mr. 
Lyman Chalkley. Mr. Dunn was for- 
merly vice-president and director of 
research of Crossley, Inc. 

. * o 


Cromwell with Doughty 

James H. R. Cromwell has _ been 
elected a director of H. R. Doughty & 
Associates, Inc., advertising, New York. 
He was formerly vice-president of the 
— Motor Car Company, Cleve- 
and. 


packages with the exception of 
cereals for which individual por- 
tion packages are given. It is ex- 
pected that more than 10,000 or- 
ders will be placed for delivery to 
employees and their relatives. 
With many, for example, Sanka 
will be given its first trial and 
perhaps lead to its regular use as 
a household staple in that home. 
The same opportunity will be given 
other products in the General 
Foods line. 


+ 
Blackman Adds Martin 


Charles Martin has joined the radio 
department of The lackman Con- 
pany, New York, and will assist Carlo 
Ye Angelo, radio director. Mr. Martin 
has been dramatic director of station 
WMCA, New York. He was _ formerly 
with the Trans-Continental Broadcast: 
ing Corporation and the Royal Broad- 
casting System. 

eee 
Appoints Houck Agency 

Advertising of the Knoxville Gas 
Company, Knoxville, Tenn., has heen 
placed with Houck & Company, Ros 
noke, Va. 
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On Government 
Advertising 


W. S. Crawrorp, Ltp. 
LonpDoN 
Editor. of Printers’ INK: 
I have read with considerable 


InK, and also the editorial com- 
ment. 

I am glad you have set forth 
the philosophy and the faith which 
our Royal Family and our Cabinet 
have in the power of wise adver- 
tising. 

Government advertising grows 
every day, and its use is under- 
stood, both by the Treasury and 
the Cabinet. 

Other en aoe of the Gov- 


I congratulate you, therefore, on 
our statement of the case, and 
urge you to continue to educate 
he men at Washington, until at 
ast they realize that advertising 
an be used for the weal of the 
people as well as for the develop- 
ent of Government affairs. 
Congratulations and kind re- 
ards. 
WILtiAM CRAWFORD. 


* “Advertising as Public Duty Pays 
Big Dividends,” by C. B. Larrabee, 
RINTERS’ INK, July 5, 1934. 


+ + + 


ampbell-Ewald Directs 

ootwear Campaign 

The campaign which the United 
tates Rubber Company is starting on 
s waterproof footwear will be han- 
led by advertising agency, the 
ampbell- Ewald Company. A report of 


usly stated that the account was 
ith Erwin, Wasey & Company. 


n Federal Reserve Committee 


H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of the 
rong Cork Company, Lancaster, 
as been appointed a_ member of the 

dvisory Committee on Federal Reserve 

ans to industry ~. the Third District. 
succeeds Wm R. Murrie, pres- 
nt of the Hershe Chocolate Com- 
ny, Hershey, Pa., whe resigned because 
press of Pusinese. 








EXPORT 
SALESMANAGER 


Important New York 
export company re- 
quires salesmanager hav- 
ing actual past sales 
experience in field and 
headquarters preferably 
selling foodstuffs. For- 
eign experience and lan- 
guages helpful but not 
essential. Must be ac- 
tive, good health and 
prepared to make fre- 
quent long journeys 
abroad. Write full partic- 
ulars; all replies held 
strict confidence. “U,” 
Box 238, Printers’ Ink. 





PERI 
Closing Tomorrow? 
Use AIR EXPRESS 


Frequent schedules— pas 
lane 


senger p speed—reason- 
able rates—Today AIR 
EXPRESS is often ECONOMY. 


San Francisco-Chicago... 
134 hrs.—$4.74(for5 Ibs.) ;Los 
Angeles-New York... 

hrs.—$5.50; Chicago-New 
York...4 hrs. 55 min.—$2.14. 


One express receipt covers 
Nation-wide Air, Air-Rail 
Service over United’s multi- 
motor planes. Ppd.,Coll.or €.0.D. 

Coll. or C.0.D. 


AIR ¢ EXPRESS 
UNITED AIR LINES 
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Consumer = his a at 

Ballvhoo reen Bay, Wis., 

y President Roose- 
velt declared that the Government 
intended “no injury to honest busi- 
ness.” It is a bit strange that the 
President should have deemed it 
necessary thus to reassure business 
men. For why should the Govern- 
ment try to injure honest business? 

The President’s sincerity, how- 
ever, is not to be doubted; of 
course he means what he says and 
will go through with it. 

This being so, we venture re- 
spectfully to call his attention to 
the propaganda being put out by 
the Consumers’ Council which is 
a part of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. 

The July 30 issue of Consumers’ 
Guide carries a scare-head an- 
nouncement to the effect that “Con- 
sumers Are Organizing.” And ad- 
dressing consumers, it says this: 
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Thumb over the pages of almost 
any trade paper these days and 
you'll discover that you have become 
quite good copy. They are writing 
earnestly about you, how you are 
revolting, how you are making 
demands on industry, how you 
viewpoint is “worthy of far more 
fundamental consideration than it 
has ever received.” 

Then this publication—that could 
be helpful—goes on to say: 

That consumers want the truth 
about goods offered them, that they 
want to understand what is behind 
prices and even more important, 
that they want to share in determin. 
ing industry policies, seems to be 
bursting like a bright new idea in 
the minds of some business men. |i 
is giving them pause. 

All this is of course pleasing to 
the consumer’s ego. But, in its 
broad implications, it builds up in 
his mind the thought that all dis- 
tributors are out to “get” him 
Thus, regardless of intention, the 
inevitable result is that upon the 
honest business man is imposed an 
altogether unfair handicap—placed 
by the Government, which is sup- 
posed to play no favorites. 

All the way through, this Gov- 
ernmental organ, wished onto the 
consumer by a group of idealists 
in Washington, shows toward the 
producer and the distributor a hos- 
tility that would be plainly notice- 
able to anybody with even an ele- 
mentary understanding of English. 

The President will not permit 
honest business to be injured, It 
is not too much to expect, there- 
fore, that he will pass along to 
Secretary Wallace the gentle inti- 
mation that there should be a more 
judicial attitude—that some of the 
wild statements made to consum- 
ers should be modified, 


: The editors of 
The Nation that frequently 


Finds a Rabbit accurate advocate 
of things as they ought to be, The 
Nation, last week reached into the 
daily newspapers and pulled out a 
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pretty pink rabbit. It was an 
item about the proposed advertis- 
ing agency code 

With customary moderation when 
engaged in an attack on advertising 
and its practitioners, the editors 
say, “Their (the agents’) proposed 
code probably marks high water in 
pious hypocrisy and sanctimonious 
pretense.” They go on to pick 
other major flaws in the code, be- 
coming particularly petulant con- 
cerning the provision which labels 
as unfair competition the attempt 
for one agent to bid for the em- 
ployee of another without first 
consulting the employer. 

It is in its way, quite a lovely 
pink rabbit that they have discov- 
ered, The joy of discovery, how- 
ever, must by this time have been 
modified somewhat by the knowl- 
edge that the criticism hurled at 
the agents overlooks the real fact 
that the proposed code was more 
of a surprise to the agents than to 
the editors of The Nation. In- 
deed, several clauses in the pro- 
posed code will get the hearty and 
caustic opposition of some of the 
agents to whom the code was an 
unpleasant shock. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect 
that the left-wing publications—we 
know Bob Minor will pardon our 
pushing of The Nation so far his 
way—should investigate the facts 
behind a half-column newspaper 
report, when the subject happens 
to be advertising. As readers of 
Printers’ INK, the editors could 
have waited until Thursday morn- 
ing to find out that many agents 
and advertisers are quite as dis- 
turbed about the code as is The 
Nation, if not for the same reasons. 

When, as and if the code is 
passed there will be plenty of am- 
munition for those who are pretty 
bitter about life under a profit sys- 
tem. It does seem, however, a little 
wasteful of downright, enthusias- 
tic mouth-frothing to employ the 
outworn capitalistic weapon of 
judging a case in advance. 
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The Proprietary 
Another Association has 


Clean-up done a wise and 


helpful thing in its organization of 
an advisory committee on advertis- 
ing—a full account of which is 
given elsewhere in this issue. 

It is plainly evident that the rep- 
utable manufacturers of proprie- 
taries and cosmetics are thus once 
and for all disassociating them- 
selves from the fakers and charla- 
tans whose antics have brought 
discredit upon the industry as a 
whole. 

It was at this group that the 
Tugwell, later the Copeland, Bill 
was largely aimed. Likewise, the 
Chamber of Horrors exhibit which 
Undersecretary Tugwell peddled 
around the country with all the 
fanatical zeal that Pussyfoot John- 
son employed in proceeding against 
the Demon Rum. The fact that 
many items in the exhibit were 
unadvertised and even unknown 
outside of local spheres, did not 
detract from the damage done to 
manufacturers who were honest 
and decent. 

We do not know just how much 
good this advisory committee on 
advertising will be able to do, It 
will not have the power of law 
behind its decisions. It believes, 
however, that if these decisions are 
just, fair and reasonable, they are 
bound to be accepted by the pro- 
prietary industry as a whole and 
its advertising affected accordingly. 
This is probably correct. At least, 
the new set-up will result in a 
clear differentiation between the 
honest and dishonest, and the 
much-cultivated consumer will be 
able intelligently to make his own 
choice. 

The integrity and ability of Ed- 
ward H. Gardner, the committee’s 
executive secretary, will do much 
to assure the success of the under- 
taking. Mr. Gardner is getting 
into a tough job, but he has had 
them before. Under his able lead- 
ership this effort of the Proprietary 
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Association to do its full part in 
cleansing advertising from within 
ought to be entirely successful; 
and we believe it will. 

Any way you look at it, this 
much is sure: The Proprietary 
Association is the first important 
organization voluntarily to start, 
from within, a drastic correction 
of advertising evils. And this is 
the only way to make advertising 
clean; the Government might easily 
kill advertising, but it could never 
clean it. 


Why Not Money with 

Now? which to modern- 

s ize, money with 

which to build new homes? There 
ought to be plenty! 

The National Housing Act makes 
available Federal Funds; and the 
purpose behind the Act is to make 
those funds available quickly and 
easily. And now comes another 
source of financing. 

Last week, the Morris Plan In- 
dustrial Bank of New York an- 
nounced that it was prepared to 
use its facilities to co-operate with 
the Government’s activities. 

Loans for residential construc- 
tion will be available, Morris 
officials said, as soon as the neces- 
sary forms arrive from Wash- 
ington. 

As goes the Morris Plan, so go 
many of the small-loan depart- 
ments of old-line commercial banks 
throughout the country. If Morris 
finds this business attractive, then 
other banks will go after it. 

The market is there, as obvious 
to many thousands of consumers 
as would be many of thousands of 
consumers’ sore thumbs. 

The money is coming. 

When will industry complete the 
cycle? When will the building 
business bestir itself to point, 
through advertising and otherwise, 
the obvious moral? 

The first thing tomorrow morn- 
ing will be none too soon, 
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The Undersecre- 
Tugw ell on tary of Agricul- 


Profit System ture went home, 


upstate in New York; and in that 
fair and smiling land where he 
first got mud on his boots, he told 
the Niagara County Pioneer Asso- 
ciation about the future of the 
profit system. 

What he had to say was news 
to the nation’s business men. 

True, Mr. Tugwell mentioned, 
disapprovingly, “economic canni- 
balism.” ‘In the uses to which they 
are put, he said, “some of our old 
institutions are destructive to so- 
ciety,” for “they are essentially 
cannibalistic, in that they direct us 
to prey on each other rather than 
to work together.” 

Possibly there were those in that 
Northern New York audience who 
wondered if, among the old and 
destructive institutions Mr. Tug- 
well was including a certain docu- 
ment of which, on occasion in the 
past, he has spoken with disparage- 
ment—the Constitution. 

He mentioned those who, “seeing 
their own speculative opportunities 
for exploitation and profit consid- 
erably narrowed, have cried out 
that we were trying to destroy 
civilization in general, and the 
profit system in particular.” 

No surmise, it seems, could be 
wronger. For, said Mr. Tugwell: 
“It is impossible to destroy the 
principle of profit, if by profit we 
mean the reward a man receives 
for his services and for his invest- 
ment of time, effort, and foresight.” 

Possibly business will feel freer, 
now, to go ahead. For the excel- 
lent reason that it cannot be de- 
stroyed, the profit system is to 
survive. Of course, with qualifi- 
cations, for Mr. Tugwell said 
nothing at all about investment of 
money. 

Yet this question does remain: 
Does the Administration intend 
business executives to conclude 
that cold comfort is better than no 
comfort at all? 
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FLOOD OF NEW WEALTH 
STARTS IN THE SOUTH 


TOBACCO PRICES 
MOST DOUBLE 
FIGURES OF Tadd 


re 


Georgia Farmers Are 
Elated At Result 
Of Sales 


—_— —_oe——_ 

VALDOSTA, Ga., Aug. 2. (#)-—Geor- 
gia'’s bright leaf tobacco growers to- 
day were jingling approximately 
twice ag much money from the first 
sales of this year’s crop as they re- 
a on an average for the 1933 
yield. 

Official figures released on yester- 
dey’s sales showed prices generally 
averaging from around 20 to 25 
cents @ pound on the state’s 15 mar- 
kets as against a season average of 
11.30 cents last year. 

More leaf poured onto the auction 
floors today and unofficial reports 
indicated the prices were about the 
same ag yesterday, 

Commissioner of Agrculture G. C. 
Adams, visiting the Douglas market, 
said some tobacco was bringing 40 
cents a pound and the growers were 
in “high spirits.” Hahira reported 
the farmers satisfied with prices. 











day's sale at Moultrie was the first 
they had ever seen where a ticket 
was not turned. Turning a ticket 
means the grower refuses the price 
offered, 

Official figures showed farmers 
here were paid over a hundred thou- 
sand dollars yesterday as nearly a 
half a million pounds sold for an 
average of 24.47 cents. Last year’s 
opening day average was 12.27 cents. 





Veteran tobacco men said the first/ 





story of the opening of 

the first 1934-35 tobacco 
markets in the South with prices 
just twice last year’s average. 


Thus starts a flood of new 
wealth which will spread stead- 
ily North across the Carolinas 
and Virginias into Tennessee 
and Kentucky and continue un- 
til next Spring. 


With prices anywhere near 
these opening figures main- 
tained throughout the market- 
ing season, this crop will pour 
into the South over $100,000,000 
more than was received from 
last year’s sales—and the to- 
bacco counties have been the 
brightest spots on the business 
map for months. 


An example: At these opening 
prices the number of pounds 
that can be sold this year 
under AAA restrictions in 
Georgia will bring the growers 
48 per cent more cash than 
they got for the previous crop. 
No wonder they are in “high 
spirits.” 

But tobacco is responsible for 
only part of the vast flood of 
cash which is due to spread 
over the Southern States this 
season. Cotton supplies a far 
greater volume—and current 
market prices for October de- 
livery have been averaging 
30 per cent higher than the 
figure fixed by the government 
last fall. 

Insure your share of the buy- 
ing which is certain to follow 
this flood of cash by telling 
your sales story to the 760,000 
farm families which regularly 
enjoy 


I ] ERE is the Associated Press 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


B. KIRK RANKIN, Publisher 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Rural and Farm Publications 
Commercial Advertising Linage for July 


(Exclusive of house, livestock, baby chick and classified advertising) 





Monthlies 1934 1934 1933 
1934 1934 1933 Pages Lines Lines 
Wallaces’ Farmer & 

Iowa Homestead... 13 9,946 9,135 
Pennsylvania Farmer 13 9,730 5,319 
Idaho Farmer 9,516 6,528 
Oregon Farmer ... 12 9,443 6,476 
Nebraska Farmer .. 13 9,316 7,669 

Local Zone Adv.. 4 2,762 4,350 
Farmer & Farm, 

Stock & Home 

Minnesota Edition 10 7,761 6,989 

Dakotas-Mont. Ed. 9 6,933 5,085 

Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,272 ° 2,520 
Michigan Farmer .. 10 7,337 2,971 
Dakota Farmer ... 9 7,116 *5,103 
Prairie Farmer 

Illinois Edition .. 6,934 5,914 

Indiana Edition.. 5,345 5,435 
Ind. Farmer’s Guide 6,603 2,641 
Rural New Yorker. 6,506 4,957 
Wis. Agriculturist & 


Pages Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman. 31 20,755 10,004 
California Citrograph 17 11,614 7,914 
Capper’s Farmer .. 17 11,600 6,156 
Successful Farming. 24 10,725 6,085 
Progressive Farmer 
& Southern Ruralist 
Georgia-Ala. Ed.. 7,618 5,099 
Texas Edition .. 7,521 6,297 
Carolinas- Virginia 
Edition 7,502 
Miss. Valley Ed.. 7,113 
Ky.-Tenn. Ed. .. 6,940 
All Editions .... 6,391 
Average 5 Editions 7,339 
Country Home .... 7,481 
South. Agriculturist 5,271 
Western Farm Life 4,776 
Wyoming Stockman- 
Farmer 3,440 
Southern Planter .. 3,031 
Farm Journal 2,670 


4 6,179 6,117 
6 
Breeder’s Gazette . 4 1,753 
2 
2 


Ohio Farmer eee 5,498 4,126 
New Eng. Homestead 4,665 3,013 


* 
Amer. Poultry Journal 982 One Tseue. 


Poultry Tribune 694 
Weeklies 


Semi-Monthlies (4 Issues) 

Pacific Rural Press 24 18,418 17,022 
10,118 Dairymen’s League 
Montana Farmer .. 9,552 \ 1,944 
Arizona Producer . 8,324 tFive Issues. 
Hoard’s Dairyman.. 7,955 
Farm & Ranch vane 7,881 Farm Newspapers 
Kansas Farmer, Mail (4 Issues) 

& Breeze 6,607 

Missouri Ruralist .. 5,801 Kansas City Weekly 
Arkansas Farmer .. 5,502 Star oe 
Missouri Farmer 5,500 Missouri Edition. 


Utah Farmer *4,.407 Ark.-Okla. Edition 
*One Issue. Kansas Edition .. 


Dallas Semi-Weekly 
. ‘ Farm News 
Bi- Weeklies Tuesday Edition. 
(2 Issues) Friday Edition .. 


California Cultivator 14 10,814 tFive Issues, 

Washington Farmer 14 10,682 

Amer. Agriculturist. 14 10,248 (Figures compiled by Advertising 
Local Zone Adv.. 3 2,198 Record Company) 


Oklahoma Farmer- 
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30 Per Cent of Milk 


Now Iransported 
by Truck - 


500% Increase in 3 Years 


In 1930, less than 6% of the total volume of milk entered 
the New York City Market by truck. By 1933, over 30% 
arrived by truck, and the trend is still upward. 


This represents but a part of the transportation picture as 
practically 100% of the milk travels from the farms to the local 
plants by truck. The total consumption of tires, gasoline and 
oil is something for manufacturers of these transportation 
essentials to ponder. 


Consider also that the DAIRYMEN’S LEAGUE NEWS is the 
dairy paper of the New York Milk Shed. It reaches two out 
of every three producers of market milk, also thousands of 
owners of milk trucks and milk plant workers. Circulating 
among more than 59,000 readers, it taps the sources and re- 
sources of the whole industry. 


Our Business Manager has several graphs of interest to 
manufacturers of Trucks, Accessories, Gasoline and Oil. Ask 
him for them. 


Ask our Business Manager for further information. 
DAIBZMENS i327 
ues Milk Shed 


NEWYORK. CHICAGO 

1 est 

Wes 10 So, LaSalle St 
bas. Rape . A. Meyer 

Tel. Penn, €-4760 Tel, Franklin 1429 


“The Dairy Paper of the New York Milk Shed” 











The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





N a recent session of 
the Class, the School- 
master mentioned, not 
without a trace of nos- 
talgia, the 50-year-old 
collection of advertising 
cards brought to his at- 
tention by George N. 
Brewer, of San Fran- 
cisco. 
As an exhibit, curious 
not so much for its nos- 
talgia-producing quali- 
ties as for its historic 
interest, the School- 
master this week pre- 
sents the accompanying 
illustration which, it is 
claimed, represents one 
of the most complete 
collections of clipper- 
ship advertising cards 
extant. The cards belong 
to A. N. Lawrence, hav- 
ing been handed down 
to him by his father. 
They are shown here eZ 
just as they appeared ; 
on the cover of “The v< 
Sperryscope,’’ house 
magazine of the Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Besides serving admirably in 
their pictorial capacity, they act as 
reminders of the days when adver- 
tising and transportation as well, 
for that matter, were in their knee 
pants. It is a far cry from the 
trim little clipper ship to the mod- 
ern ocean liner. Though the trip to 
San Francisco consumed a third 
of a year, it was probably much 
safer for the owner of a cargo to 
risk the voyage around the Horn 
than to hazard the overland route. 
Yet the forerunners of the 
steamship advertisers were moder- 
ate in their claims. The main sell- 
ing arguments were speed, venti- 
lation, low insurance rates and, 
strangely enough, smallness. The 
small ship had the advantage not 


eh %d NGa x) 
BN] hse |) 
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only of being faster, but it could 
load in a shorter time, receive 
quicker dispatch and thus benefit 
by the prevailing winds. 

Here is a sample of the type of 
copy employed: “The splendid Al 
Clipper Ship Bengal, Melville, 
Commander, will receive the bal- 
ance of her cargo at Pier 13 East 
River. This splendid Clipper is 
owned and fitted out by the owners 
of the celebrated Clippers Cyclone 
and Mameluke, and compares fa- 
vorably with those vessels. She 
was built especially for the China 
Trade and is splendidly ventilated. 
She comes to the berth with nearly 
one-half of her cargo actually on 
board and consequently will fill up 
verv quickly.” 

The cards were used about the 
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decade of 1850-60, at the very time 
when the grim Ahab was making 
the salt spray fly in his chase of 
Moby Dick. 


The following letter, received 
from Walter M. Patterson, vice- 
president, Printing House of Wil- 
liam Edwin Rudge, Inc, is self- 
explanatory : 

“On page ninety-three of your 
August 2 issue there is mention 
made of early trade cards. It is 
stated that the question has been 
raised as to whether ‘any crazy 
collector ever tried to make a col- 
lection of those old advertising 
cards.’ 

“Tt occurs to me to tell you that 
among other collections there is 
one of Mrs. Bella C. Landauer 
and that the publishing department 
of this company issued a book de- 
scriptive of forty-four of the cards 
in Mrs. Landauer’s collection. This 
book is illustrated and shows a 
wide variety of design, size and 
style of cards. To quote the Pref- 
ace : 

“*The word “card” connotes usu- 
ally pasteboard; it also connotes 
smallness, In antiquarian parlance, 
however, a trade card is a printed 
notice of goods for sale without 
implications as to size or quality of 
paper. It gives the name and ad- 
dress of the advertiser and the 
nature of the business, sometimes 
with full description, again merely 
naming the commodity. Usually 
attempt is made at artistic presen- 
tation in the illustration or ar- 
rangement.’ 

“The book mentioned, ‘Early 
American Trade Cards,’ by Mrs. 
Bella C. Landauer, has met with 
a very excellent reception. It may 
be of interest to your readers to 
know that some copies of this book 
are still obtainable.” 

* . . 


Occasionally, through the volume 
of mail that comes to the Class- 
room sticks a weather-vane point- 
ing to some trend or other, or to 
some dissatisfaction with advertis- 
ing which is agitating the souls of 
a considerable number of the mem- 
bers of the Class. 

One letter does not constitute a 
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Can You Sell 
SALES IDEAS? 


A highly-regarded company serving 
sales and advertising managers is ex- 
panding its sales organization to meet 
current D in busi We 
require a capable specialty salesman 
who is used to selling intangibles. 
Not a high pressure proposition, but 
a job for an upstanding fellow who can 
render continuous, sincere service to 
the same group of customers. 





We sell sales plans, services, and sup- 
plies. We have good friends and cus- 
tomers everywhere who will serve as the 
nucleus for the establishment of a 
growing, permanent business. 


Compensation is on a commission basis 
that makes it possible for a hard 
working, able 1 to blish 
reasonable income early, and keep step- 
ping it up in direct ratio to ability 
and effort. In addition to better than 
average incomes, our men have a job 
of absorbing interest. 


If the above appeals, give full details 
about yourself in first letter. 


Address “07” Box 235, Printers’ Ink 



































SALES DIRECTOR 


Direct to Consumer 
AVAILABLE SEPT. 15. 


Here is an executive that attained 
an enviable standing during the 
past lean years—with an unsur- 
passed volume of over $500,000.00 


annually in shirts through house- 
to-house canvassers. An unusual 
organizer and exploiter of the 
modern school. 
Former associations include a well 
known advertising agency, servic- 
ing clients of national note in the 
direct sales of Books, Wearing 
Apparel and Services. He is a 
ques r well as an able -Pp-78 
ser—37 years young and a grad- 
uate of—both echostel 


If blem i f Increased 

Seles, Marketing, or 8 now ovtiet 

for your wares ugh direct sales 

then—see this Executive now! 
ADDRESS—” PRESIDENT” 

EQUITY ADVERTISING AGENCY, INC. 
113 West 42nd Street, New York 
s 2 
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4A OPENING 


Fully recognized, successful small 


New York Agency can give real 
support to intelligent contact-copy 
man or woman who can develop 
some immediate business. Gentile. 


Address “T,” Box 237, PRINTERS’ INK 














Display Salesman 


There is an opening in our sales department for 
@ man of proven ability to sell display adver- 
tising. We create and manufacture window dis- 
plays of cardboard (silk-screened or printed), 
wood, metal or glass as well as exhibits for 
trade shows, conventions, expositions and fairs. 
Substantial earnings assured to the right man. 


ART PROCESS DISPLAYS, INC. 
437-453 Eleventh Ave., N. Y¥. City 


Booklet Prices 


Printed on 60-lb. M. F. Book Paper 





Black Ink 5M 10M 25M 
8 pages 6x9.......... $40.45 $61.95 $143.55 
ie * ecccceees 74.55 183.35 220.50 
32 #f wecceceees 142.80 229.95 430.50 


Small Publications Desired 
Prices Quoted on Other Printing 


Rue Publishing Co., Denton, Md. 
MORE BUSINESS at less cost 


Can surely be had by an intelligent use of Direct 
Mail—letters, folders, catalogs, etc. POSTAGE & 
THE MAILBAG isa monthly business magazine 
for everyone who has anything to do with sales. 
Send $1.00 ear, 12 copies—for this maga- 
zine of business ideas. $2.00 returned to you at 
end of year if you are not 100%, satisfied. 


POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG foe Vers Sic, 


e WANTED e 
Layout and Production Man 


with advertising agency experience. 
Must be capable of making original 
layouts and must understand type 
thoroughly. Excellent opportunity 
for young aggressive worker. Give 
experience in detail, samples of work 
if possible and salary to start in 
first letter. ‘“‘V,” Box I. 


BINDERS 


To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we sell 
binders at cost. The Weekly holding 
ten or more copies is $1.25, postpaid, 
and the Monthly holding nine copies 
$2.00, postpaid. These binders are an 














attractive addition to any desk or library. 
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trend but a dozen letters most de- 
cidedly do. 

The latest weather-vane is pointed 
to a growing discontent on the 
part of a number of people with 
the trend of liquor advertising, 
Some of the writers are, by no 
means, ardent prohibitionists. 

In fact at least two letters have 
been received from ardent anti- 
prohibitionists who are afraid that 
if something isn’t done the drys 
will use some current examples of 
liquor advertising as Exhibit A in 
their fight for the return of Vol- 
steadism. 

Typical of the comments is a 
letter received from a_ Detroit 
reader. Enclosed was an advertise- 
ment showing a group of young 
people clustered around a number 
of bottles. They were all quite 
happy as they talked about the 
purity and strength of the adver- 
tised whiskey. 

The letter said: “Haven't the 
distilleries learned anything by 
Prohibition, or do they feel that 
they formerly overlooked a group 
of prospects in the high school 
classes? It seems to me that this 
is as stirring an appeal for adver- 
tising censorship as any fake 
patent medicine advertising.” 

Maybe the Schoolmaster is over- 
estimating the importance of this 
particular weather-vane. On the 
other hand, if he were a liquor 
advertiser he would, at least, ac- 
cept it as a very bright caution 
signal. 

. a a 


The Schoolmaster is always in- 
terested in the attempts of adver- 
tisers to stimulate fads and hob- 
bies. Perhaps it’s not fair to put 
fads and hobbies in the same cate- 
gory. A fad is usually something 
ephemeral while a hobby associates 
itself in the mind with permanency. 

Many an advertiser has been 
lucky enough to ride the road to 
profits on the back of a fad. 
Profits from hobbies are generally 
more difficult to exact. The road 
is invariably longer and bumpier. 
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Hobbies are constructive and re- 
quire educational effort on the 
part of those who would foster 
them. 

Among the most venerable of 
hobbies is whittling, primarily a 
boy’s pastime although many a 
confirmed whittler is a boy of 
forty or more. At least, according 
to E. Tangerman, author of 
“Things to Do with a Pocket 
Knife,” “Whittling isn’t a woman’s 
sport, nor is it a loafer’s pastime.” 

One glance at this fascinating 
booklet, published by the Reming- 
ton Arms Co., and the glancer will 
be inclined to agree with Mr. 
Tangerman, For here in forty-two 
pages and cover, is the art (or 
hobby, if you please) of whittling 
chronicled, condensed and repro- 
duced. From the very beginning, 
“First you’ve got to have a good, 
sharp knife,” down through match 
carving, soft wood carving, prac- 
tice suggestions, and on to and 
through the more difficult stunts 
such as whittling peach-stones, 
chain links, and ships in bottles, 
the booklet is chock full of in- 
teresting illustrations and helpful 
hints and instructions. 

What the Schoolmaster likes 
especially about the booklet is its 
restraint of commercialism. Adver- 
tisements for knives are done in 
catalog style and are segregated 
in a special section instead of 
sprawling all over the book and 
smothering it. 

Indeed the only suggestion of 
advertising in the booklet proper 
is the absolutely pardonable refer- 
ence numbers recommended for the 
different types of carving. For in- 
stance, “Use a heavy blade (R-365) 
for roughing out sections and a 
penknife (R-6905) blade for cut- 
ting details close to the pencil 
lines.” 

This is the sort of booklet that 
should appeal to every boy who 
ever fooled around with a knife 
and a piece of wood—and that in- 
cludes just about every boy. 

The booklet is being offered in 
advertising for a 3-cent stamp. 
Four insertions a month are being 
run in a boys’, a girls’, and two 
scientific publications. Although 
the offer is buried deep in seventy- 
line space, more than 10,000 re- 
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Classified Advertisements 











HELP WANTED 


WANTED 
Young man with manufacturer and 
agency acquaintance to sell matrices 
and marectyess for large stereotype or- 
ganization. x 896, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN for prin- 
cipal trading areas for live trade publi- 
cation. No competition. Old established 
ublisher. Must have record as pro- 
ucer. Give experience, full details in 
first letter. Box 892, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN 
A medium sized, financially responsible 
Printer, catering to advertising agencies 
and local advertisers, has a splendid 
proposition for a salesman controlling 
$25,000 to $35,000 business annually. 
All correspondence held in strictest con- 
fidence. Box 899, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION MAN OR WOMAN 
—Job entails the organizing of a direct- 
mail department for Elizabeth, N. J., 
company selling direct to Industry. Pre- 
vious experience with lists, records, sales- 
correspondence and follow-up necessary. 
Salary to start $25-$30 with possibility 
of commissions on sales. This job can be 
the stepping-stone to a future for some 
SALES-MI DED person who likes In- 
dustrial Merchandising. Box 893, P. I. 


A Leading Manufacturer has an open- 
ing in its Eastern territory for a sales- 
man. The man wanted is a technically 
trained man (chemistry) with actual 
sales engercieme, 

Knowledge of confectionery, bottling, 
syrup, bakery, and food products fields 
highly desirable. 

osition requires traveling. 

Reply stating age, salary desired, edu- 
cation, religion, married or single, busi- 
ness history, and references. 

Unless all questions are answered fully 
applicant will not be considered. 

Send small photograph. Employment to 
Box 891, P. I. 

















start after November 1. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ARTIST—Art Director, facile, rapid, 
from rough to finish. Figures, lettering, 
typography, copy. Piloted national ad 
accounts. Space or suitable arrangements. 
Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR 
Artist—wide experience, wishes connec- 
tion with agency or publication, part 
time basis—New York City 
Box 898, Printers’ Ink. 


SLIDE FILM 
Experienced writer-director-producer of 
slide films with background that includes 
copy, radio and motion pictures. Avail- 
able on free lance or salary basis. 
Box 894, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER—45—with distinguished 
record on big accounts, also as sales and 
advertising manager, seeks greater a 
tunity. ely recognized for “selli 

sense” and pulling copy. Now in sma 
midwest city. Box 895, Printers’ Ink. 











only. 
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quests have been received so far— 
and very nearly 10,000 3-cent 
stamps. 





* . . 

The latest addition to the Class’; 
collection of advertising recipe 
books is “My Best Recipes” by 
Mary Hale Martin, just issued by 
Libby, McNeil & Libby. It is an 
excellent book in every way but, in 
addition, is an impressive demon- 
stration of the importance of good 
illustrations. 

Perhaps there is no single block 
over which makers of recipe books 
stumble oftener than that of illus- 
trations. Frequently, what would 
otherwise be an excellent book is 
marred by pictures which are so 
badly painted and so badly repro- 
duced that what appetite appeal 
may be aroused in reading the 
recipes is stifled by the almost nau- 
seous appearance of the pictures. 

Wisely, Libby has spared no ex- 
pense in getting illustrations that 
are as near the life-like pictures 
of the foods as it is possible to 
get—and with present printing and 
engraving processes what they are, 
that is very close indeed. Scattered 
through the book are full color 
pictures of various dishes described 
in the contents. There are a dozen 
of these. 

In addition, down the side of 
each recipe page is a strip in two 
colors which does not picture any 
particular item of food but sug- 
gests the atmosphere of the dining- 
room table or kitchen. These, be- 
ing done in two colors and being 
abstractly designed, serve as a 
decorative motif and add interest 
to the pages. 

Women, being exceedingly ee 
tical-minded persons, are likely to 
be also exceedingly critical per- 
sons. Therefore, it is very impor- 
tant indeed that if an advertiser 
does attempt to show pictures of 
food, he use only the best in ad- 
vertising art and reproduction. 


+ + + 


Daley with Sports Magazines 
Hunting & Fishing and_ National 
Sportsman have opened an office at 230 
Park Avenue, New York, with G. Fred 
4 in charge. He represented the 
is Post-Dispatch for three years 





and ae gy | was with Prudden, King 
& Prudden, In 


c., for a similar period. 
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